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TO THE TEACHER 


The time comes early in child life when little people hunger for 
Truth. ‘‘Is this story true?’’ asks the child again and again of 
teacher and parent, and he rejoices deeply when answered in “the af- 
firmative. We have no doubt been feeding an unbalanced reading diet— 
one too heavy with fairy tale and fiction and too light in “matters 
of fact and truth. 

It ought not be necessary to present arguments in behalf of science 
“in this scientific age. Many years have gone by since Herbert Spencer 
first showed the great utility of science as educative pabulum. After 
a long hard fight science won its way into the colleges and then into 
the high schools, but how to get some scientifie truth into the course 
in the grammar grades has been difficult to solve. 

For many years the authors have been at work on this series searching 
for material not too difficult and still interesting and worth while, and 
testing it out in the schools. No one familiar with child interests 
will deny the strong appeal to him of all animal life. Book III, The 
Baby Animal Zoo, and Book IV, Animal Life, have proven highly inter- 
esting to children of these grades. 

For Book V we have taken the great inventors whose peoblens 
make such fine educative material. If our chief business is to teach 
children to think, here surely is splendid subject matter to this end. 
Moreover, it is biographical, and the science and thinking are cemented 
to human action and endeavor. The great popularity of ‘general library 
books on invention should convince us that we were tardy in seizing 
upon this material for classroom use. 

For Book VI, Harly Men of Science, the material is also bio- 
graphical and full of stimulating problems. Here we dip pleasantly 
into astronomy and’ other branches of science through the lives of the 
great men who blazed the difficult pathways. 

We have no cocksure method to offer. But in these days of stress 
on silent reading we wish to point out two vital qualities of good 
silent reading material. It should be interesting and full of challenging 
problems for the child mind; and there must be pointed questions to 
check the understanding. In these respects we submit that this series 
has few equals. 

The authors have doubtless overlooked errors and will appreciate 
corrections, but the subject matter is fresh and interesting and we send 
it forth with confidence to the school children of America. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FLYING FISHERMAN 


OST boys and girls like to go fishing. Per- 
haps you will enjoy reading about a bird 
that also likes to fish. We call him the kingfisher. 
He uses neither hook and line nor bait, but still 
has better luck in this sport than most of us. He 
does not fish for fun but for food. The kingfisher 
has many cousins in the southland that live on in- 
sects, but our kingfisher found many ages ago that 
it was far easier for him to get a living by catch- 
ing fish. 

You may see our friend sitting upon a branch 
overhanging a stream. His sharp eyes are fixed 
on the water below. Suddenly he darts from his 
perch and hovers for a moment over the surface 
of the water. Then there is a dash and a splash, 
and he comes back to his perch with a fish in his 
beak. 

The kingfisher holds the fish firmly and stops its 
wriggling by several sharp, hard bites. Then he 
stuns it by striking it against the branch on which 
he is sitting. He swallows the fish whole and head 
first so the fins will not catch in his throat. 

The kingfisher is a beautiful bird. His back is 
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soft and grayish blue, while his throat, collar, and — 


breast are white like a dove’s or sea gull’s. Across 
his snowy breast is a gray band that gives him ae 
name of the ‘‘belted kingfisher.”’ 


Our friend is larger than a robin. On his head. : 
are long feathers forming a crest. His tail is . 


very short, but his beak is long and very strong in 
order to seize and hold fast his prey. He seldom 
runs on the ground, so his legs are rather weak. 

The kingfisher does not build a nest in a hollow 
tree or in its branches. He thinks such places 
quite unsafe for his baby birds. Somehow he has’ 
learned to dig a tunnel in a sand bank along the 
stream where he fishes. Sometimes his nest is 
very close to the opening, but often he digs in sey- 
eral feet. 

Both father and mother bird work hard to catch 
enough fish for their young. The nests are found 
well lined with fishbones. They also catch insects 
and frogs for their little ones. In the winter 
when the streams are frozen over, the kingfisher 
flies away to the seashore or to a sheltered place 
where he can still fish. 

I shall never forget a bright spring day when I 
sat on a hill beneath some shade trees watching 
the meadow larks as they circled over the fields 
below me. They were hurling out their joyful 


_ songs on the warm air. It was one of the most — 


delightful bird days of my life. 
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But while my eyes were following mainly the 
meadow larks, every once in a while I would see a 
kingfisher, holding a fish in her long bill, dash up | 
over the hill from the creek. It was a sure sign 
she had a nest with baby fisherbirds in it some- 
where near by, and I wanted to pay them a 
visit. 

I went over to a gully which I thought was a 
likely place for kingfishers to nest. Sure enough 
there was a hole in the deep, sandy bank just as I 
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expected, and I felt certain it led to the a of 
these interesting birds. 

I flung myself on the ground some distance 
away to wait and watch. I waited a long while, 
too. By and by there was a loud, rattling cry, and 
then the kingfisher came sweeping up the valley 
with a fish in her beak. 

When she saw me, she set up a screaming so 
loud that it filled the sky and gave her secret 
away. ‘Taking refuge in an apple tree, she sat 
there so long that I feared darkness would bring 
my defeat. But at last my patience was re- 
warded, for she dashed to the very hole in the 
bank that I had been watching, and went in. No 
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doubt she dropped the fish into some hungry 
mouth, for she soon came out without it and 
swept down the hill to the creek. 

I could not bring myself to dig out that nest, 
much as I wanted to see what was in it, for that 
would have been too heartless.’ 

The baby kingfisher has some hard lessons to 
learn when he tries to catch his first fish. He goes 
under the water several times and comes up much 
surprised because his fish got away. At last he 
learns to pounce upon it suddenly and seldom fails 
to catch his prey. 

We rarely see two kingfishers working at the 
same spot on a river or lake. Each one has his 
own farm. If the nest is on the bank of the stream 
-and the old birds are disturbed, the mother will 
sometimes throw herself upon the water and flut- 
ter and flounder as if she were severely wounded. 
She hopes to lead you to wade out after her and 
spare her precious nestlings. At the same time 
her mate flies back and forth before you with 
loud cries of alarm and anger. 

Wherever you find a kingfisher on the Gen of 
a tree near the water, you may be sure the place 
has plenty of fish. He kills many minnows and 
other small fish that men do not care to eat, but 
he will also kill fish that we like to use on our 
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tables. So wherever there is a fish hatchery, the 
kingfishers must be driven away. 

. | Questions and Problems . 
~.1 Name all the birds you ean that catch fish. 


2° Which do you think has the harder work getting food, 
the robin or the kingfisher? Why? 

3 Do you know of other birds that nest sinidchavocnes 

4 What do you think of the dangers to an underground 
nest compared with those of a nest in a tree? ~ 


5 Some birds nest on the ground. How does nature help 
to protect such nests? 


6. What birds make the most beautiful nests? 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FRIENDLY TOAD 


ELIA THAXTER was a lover of birds ane 


all kinds of wild life. She lived for a time 
on an island. One spring she had a fine garden 


until the slugs came and nearly devoured it. Miss 
Thaxter did not know what to do to save the gar- 
den until some one told her to get toads and turn 
them loose on the slugs. Now there were no toads 
on this island. So she sent across the water to 


-afriend. ‘‘In the name of the Prophet, send me 


some toads,’’ she wrote. 

As soon as the letter came, her friend asked 
some boys if they would catch a lot of toads to be 
sent across to the island. The boys were glad to 
get them. 

One day in June a boat brought a box of toads 
by express to Miss Thaxter. A piece of wire net- 
ting was nailed over the top. In the box was some 
dry earth. On top of this dirt sat three dry and 
dusty toads gazing wearily at nothing. ‘‘Only 
three!’’ said Miss Thaxter, much disappointed. 
She took up the garden hose and turned a gentle 
shower of water on the box, for the toads looked so 


dry and wilted. 
7 
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Instantly the whole box of earth began to heave. 
Up came dusty heads and bright eyes by the 
dozens, and a toad concert of strange music 
poured out on the air. The happy toads sat sing- 
ing and blinking together. 

‘‘You‘are not handsome,’ said Miss Thaxter, 
as she took off the wire from the box, ‘‘but you 


Common Toap 
will be lovely in my sight if you will help me kill 
the slugs.” She turned the box on its side, and 
away hopped the delighted toads into the garden. 
There were sixty of them in that one box. 

All summer she saw the toads about the garden. 
They grew fatter and fatter till they were as 
round as apples. The next summer Miss Thaxter 
sent for ninety more toads. Her garden had been 
saved. 


Toads are found nearly everywhere in the 
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world. Let us make friends with a common, or 
warty toad, and look him over. During the cold 
winter weather Father and Mother Toad lie half 
asleep under some log or brush pile, or deep in the 
mud. Here they doze all through the winter days, 
dreaming perhaps of a fine feast of flies. In the 
spring when the snow and ice are gone and the 
sun begins to shine warm, the toads wake up and 
look about. They are stiff and weak from their 
long sleep and fasting. They have not had a bite 
to eat for months and are very hungry for moths 
or roaches or flies. Soon they begin to call to one 
another and come hopping out into the sunshine. 

The toad lives on land and often a long way 
from any pond or stream. But during his baby- 
hood he lives in the water. Some warm evening 
in spring you may hear a rustling of leaves in 
every direction where the toads live. At the same 
time you may also hear their song, which is a sign 
that all toads are moving toward the nearest pond 
to lay their eggs. That same night you will hear 
the country ringing with the toad chorus. It is 
the male toads that do all the piping. 

In a few hours the mother toads each lay sev- 
eral thousand eggs. Sometimes one mother toad 
will lay ten thousand eggs. We can scarcely be- 
lieve it, for if all the eggs hatched and grew into 
toads, the land would be covered with them very 
soon. You wonder why a toad lays so many eggs 
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at one time. This is because baby toads have so 
many enemies. Only a few live to grow up. After 
laying their eggs, the mother toads quit the water 
and go back to their favorite garden. 

As the baby toad grows from an egg to a toad, 


A Parr or Toaps 
he goes through some rapid and wonderful 
changes. Let us go to a pond a few days after 
we hear the first toad chorus in April or early in 
May and find some toads’ eggs. We shall know 
just where to go if we have heard the song or eall . 
of the toad. It sounds like whistling, but it is 
deep and comes from the throat, Br-r-r-r-r. 
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Questions and Problems 


Toads sleep through the winter. What other animals 
ean you name that also do this? 

How do animals live through the winter without food? 

Why do toads lay so many eggs? 

Why should toads be protected? 

What differences can you give. between the toad and the 
frog? 

Can you give any superstition about toads? 

The boys may write two other questions for the girls 
to answer, beginning each with how or why. 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE BIRD OF NIGHT 


Nis owls go abroad at night and hide away 
in the daytime. You may not see Mr. Owl 
- during the day, but at night he comes from his 
hiding place in a hollow tree and flits about in the 
air ‘‘as silent as a puff of smoke.” He drifts 
through the orchard with bright eyes wide open 
and sharp claws ready for mice and rats. 

When the field mice are out at night hunting 
for sleeping butterflies, moths, and beetles, the owl 
follows them on noiseless wings. He catches a 
mouse in his talons, but instead of tearing it to 
pieces as the eagle tears his prey, the owl kills it 
with one big squeeze and swallows it whole. 

There are nearly two hundred kinds of owls, 
though their habits are much the same. The barn 
owl is the most common, but perhaps we know 
more about the screech owl, for we have all heard 
his strange call.- You may find a screech owl’s 
nest in an old apple orchard. He often uses the 
empty nest of a woodpecker. 

This owl lays four eggs and begins to sit as soon 
as the first egg is laid. So the first egg hatches 


sooner than the rest. Often both father and 
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mother sit on the eggs at the same time. The 
owlets are fuzzy little things with great, bright 
eyes. Girls and boys have made pets of them, but 
they are snappy and saucy. The pets are fed on 
insects and raw meat. 


—National Zoological Park 
ScreecH Own 


The eyes of the owl are very large and made to 
see at night like those of the cat. The pupil, or 
dark spot, opens very wide until it is nearly as 
large as the eye itself. The owl could not see if 
it were totally dark, but there are always a few 
rays of light even at night. In the daytime the 
glare of the sun blinds the poor bird. 

The eyes of most birds are placed so that they 


can see in front and behind at the same time. The 
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owl does not need this protection, because no other 
pird tries to make a meal of him. He is a bird 
that hunts instead of being hunted, so his eyes see 
only in front of him like our own. However, he 
ean look behind if he likes, for his head turns on 
his neck as if it were fitted on a ball-bearing joint. 
The next time you have a chance, just walk around 
an owl and see how he turns his head toward you 
without turning his body. 

When an owl is attacked, he throws himself on 
his back and fights with his sharp talons. He has 
been known to destroy the sight of a dog. He can 
also give sharp blows with his wings. 

One evening a man was walking through the 
woods and saw before him on the ground a young 
owl. He quickly covered him with his coat until 
he could manage to grasp him by the wings. As 
he was trying to stroke the frightened little bird, 
he felt arsudden blow on the head. He was so sur- 
prised that he let go of the little owl. When he 
looked about, he saw the mother owl about to 
make a second dive at him. Then he knew what 
had happened, for once before when he had been 
walking with his dog, he had disturbed some owls 
and had seen them strike at the dog so savagely 
that the poor beast ran to him for help. 

A few years ago, a screech owl came through a 
broken window into the attic of our house and 
lived there all winter. Our family are lovers of 
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BarrRED OWL | 
birds, so we let the owl stay. Madam Owl liked 
it so well that the next spring she made her nest 
there and hatched out three owlets. The little 
ones were not afraid of us, and we often climbed 
the attic stairs to enjoy the pets. 

After the owlets were grown, the whole owl 
family disappeared and lived out of doors the rest 
of the summer. But when the cold weather came, 
the old birds came back and again stayed all win- 
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ter in the attic. For several years they made their 
home in our attic and reared a brood every spring. 

*A few years ago some Barred Owls appeared 
in our neighborhood. They chose an old barn on 
the farm for a nesting place. The mother owl 
was killed in the hayloft by a workman, and the 
owlets were brought tome. I kept them in a barn 
and fed them on raw meat, mice, and young spar- 
rows. Although the mice were always dead when 
I brought them, the owls crushed the mice’s heads 
and then swallowed them whole, head first. This 
was done with much effort, and all the while the 
owls kept opening and shutting their eyes in a 
funny manner. 

They knew me, and when I came they would fly 
down to the floor from their perch; but when 
strangers appeared, the owls would snap their bills 
and ruffle their feathers. 

One day the barn door was open and they flew 
to the nearest trees. Then they made their way to 
a woodland where they settled down. One of them 
was shy, but the other would fly down to the road’ 
when I called and whistled to him. 

Since then there have been a pair in my woods 
every winter. In summer they live in some tall 
oaks, and in winter in the spruce trees near the 
house. Both young and old barred owls hoot and 
hiss all hours of the day and night and fly about | 
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in the open. I once found a nest of young cat- 
birds which they destroyed, but I have never seen 
an owl attack a grown bird, though they are often 
pursued by crows, kingbirds, jays, and robins. 

One night a full-grown, barred owl flew into 
my pheasant yard when he was chasing a rat or a 
mouse. The next morning I found him on the 
ground. When I approached him, he snapped his 
beak angrily and rolled over on his back. As I 
reached down for him I stepped too near, and in- 
stantly his talons seized my leg and gave me a 
warning of what he could do. He did not use his 
beak, so I seized him by the upper part of his 
wings. But he managed to rake my wrists with his 
claws like a cat, so I had to drop him. I finally 
eaught hold of him with a cloth and tried to make’ 
him stand on a perch, but he kept flopping over 
backward or forward and hanging head down by 
one foot. He always let go before I could catch 
him with a camera. 

The next day I found him in the pheasant yard, 
hiding in a corner with his eyes closed. I offered 
him raw meat and water, but he refused to touch 
it. Later I found that his wing was injured, so 
I put him back in the yard until he should get 
well. I gave him a sparrow and shot a chipmunk 
for him. He would not let me see him swallow his 
food, although he did not seem to be afraid of me. 

Two or three days later I found a pellet of chip- 
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munk fur and bones under his perch, and later 
the feathers and beak of the sparrow. In a few 
days he was able to fly to the roof of the tool house 
and then to a maple tree near by. In time he went 
back to the woods as well as ever. 

There is a small owl known as the burrowing 


—Courtesy San Diego Natural History Museum 
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owl that lives with the prairie dogs. The prairie 
dogs live in their colony of burrows, or “‘ dog 
town.’? On the mound of earth beside each one, 
a little dog sits and looks about the level plain 
or makes a noise like that of a young puppy. 
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Should we dig into the burrow, we would find a 
long, winding passage. At the end is a little room 
where the dogs live. Sometimes there are living 
rooms that are not used by the dogs, and here the 
little burrowing owls hide away. They have 
found that a prairie dog can dig a much deeper 
and safer burrow than they can, and they use it, 
rent free. 

People have seen these little burrowing owls sit- 
ting in pairs on the brink of some of the holes, and 
have watched them dive underground head first — 
just as the dog does; so there have been many 
stories of how the owl and prairie dog live to- 
gether in the same nest, but this is not. true. 


Questions and Problems 

1 What is peculiar about the eyes of the owl? Give reasons 
for this. 

2 When does the owl hunt his food? What other birds or 
animals seek food at night? How are they like the 
owl? 

3 Tell about the food of the owl. 

4 The owl eats his prey, bones and all. How does he get 
rid of the bones? 

5 Give any reasons you can for protecting the owl. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BEAVER’S STORY 


AM an old brown beaver and I live in the zoo. 

This is a sad place for a beaver to live, for we 
are used to freedom. When I think of my past 
life, I am most unhappy. But here I am and 
here I shall probably spend the rest of my days. 

The beaver family is one of the most respected 
animal families in the United States. There is 
hardly a state in the Union but has a stream or a 
city named for us. Until the white people came, 
thousands of us lived along the rivers. We made 
dams and built lodges and cut down trees 
wherever we liked. The Indians did not care 
much for our fur, for they liked better to dress in 
the larger skins of the deer and buffalo. 

But the gentlemen of England wore hats made 
of beaver fur, and they could not get enough skins 
for them. So our troubles began when trappers 
were sent to America for beaver fur. Soon the 
Indians were trapping us, too. The beaver skin 
was like a dollar bill. Everything that was bought 
and sold was worth so many ‘‘heaver.’’ 

In a way our family helped to lead the white 
men over the United States. The trappers fol- 
lowed the rivers, hunting for our dams and 

20 
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lodges. They found the beautiful valleys where 
we had cut down the trees. Later they took these 
cleared places for their farms, and there was 
nothing for us to do but to move farther west. We 
kept going until now there are only a few places 
high in the mountains where we feel at home. 

Hats made of beaver skins are out of style, but 
women still like our soft, thick fur for muffs and 
collars. As you look at me perhaps you wonder 
why, for my coat seems very rough, but when the 
bristles are taken off the hair underneath is very 
fine and deep. 

I am much at home in the water but slow and 
awkward on the land. My short forepaws have 
strong claws and my longer hind paws have webs 
between the toes like a duck’s foot. I can take a ~ 
large stick in my mouth and fill my forepaws full 
of mud and push myself along through the water 
with my webbed feet at great speed. When an 
enemy appears, I dive out of sight and scarcely 
leave a ripple to show where I have gone. Since a 
beaver is not a fighter, he has to disappear in a 
hurry. I can stay under water for a long time, 
and with my sharp foreclaws tunnel into the bank 
of the stream and hide. 

Because beavers are afraid of man and his 
traps, we have learned to do most of our work at 
night. Men see the wonderful dams we have built 
__and the trees we have cut down, but they do not 
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know just how we do it. They are very curious. 

I forgot to tell you about my flat tail. Perhaps 
that is the thing people are most curious about. 
They know I slap the water with it when an enemy 
appears to warn my brothers to stay out of sight. 
They know it is fine support when I reach up to 
enaw at the trunk of a tree. Some men say I 
earry mud with it. Others have said I use it as a 
trowel to slap the mud in place when I am build- 
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ing a dam, and that I drive posts with it. This 
last is not true. I do use my tail for many things, 
but until man is bright enough to find them out, 
I shall not tell you all my secrets. 

You can see what big strong teeth I have. Do 
you believe that they can cut down a tree? They 
are as sharp as chisels, and I can bite out pieces of 
wood nearly as large as you can chop with an ax. 

My home used to be in the mountains. Many 
of us lived together in a colony. We played all 
' summer, feasting on the tender bark of the trees 
along the streams. Often we swam away to ex- 
plore new waters. But when the first frost came, 
we knew we must get ready for winter. 

The dam we had used for years had to be left be- 
hind, for we had cut and eaten the bark from all - 
the trees within reach of the stream. Two old 
beavers were sent out to look for a new place for 
a home. They chose a place where a large tree 
had fallen across the stream and there was plenty 
of room for the water to back up into a pond. 

We set to work to cut and earry sticks. Some 
of the beavers brought mud in their forepaws. 
We piled up sticks and roots against the trunk of 
the tree and plastered them together with the 
mud. When we had the dam water-tight, we built 
our lodges: These we made of sticks and roots 
like the dam. ey looked like small, round 
brush piles smeared with mud on the outside. In- 
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side the lodges were warm, dry rooms where we 
expected to live in the winter, and under every 
lodge we dug two or three tunnels leading to the 
pond above the dam. Should any one disturb us 
in the pond we could run through the tunnel to 
the lodge, and should they break down our lodge 
we could take the underground way to the water 
and swim upstream. 

My brother and I were sent to cut down a tree 
for our winter supply of food. I stood on my hind 
feet and rested my front feet against the trunk 
and began to bite round and round the tree. When 
I got tired my brother took up the work. All 
night we cut and cut, and at daybreak we heard 
the tree begin to crack. We got out of the way as 
it came down with a crash. 

In the meantime the other beavers had been 
clearing a path between the tree and the water 
where the tree would fall. Men have wondered 
how the beaver makes a tree fall toward the water. 
Now a tree always leans toward the light. In the 
woods the light is brightest over the water, and 
most of the trees lean toward the stream. So our 
tree fell the way it leaned—,toward the dam. We 
had nothing to do with‘it. 

The next night all the beavers went to work on 
the tree. They cut the branches off and cut the 
trunk into pieces. We took turns:rolling them 


down the bank an: vater, where they 
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were stored for our winter food above the dam. 
There soon came a coating of ice on top of the 
pond, and we went into our warm lodges where we 
slept dry and warm. When we were hungry, we 
went to our food pile to get a fresh stick. We took 
it to the lodge and ate off the bark; then we took 
the stick out again, for we are neat housekeepers. 
Now I will tell you how I happen to be here in 
the park. We had lived for many years near this 
pond, so my brother and I thought we would lke 
to rove about a little. One day we followed the 
stream a long way into the valley. At night we 
went out where the white people had made a new 
settlement and found a tender new tree. It was 
an apple tree, and we liked the juicy bark and we 
ate it off in great rings. The next night we came | 
back and ate the bark on another apple tree. We 
also found stalks of ripe corn that we liked. 
There was a narrow stream near by, so we set 
to work and by morning we had a fine dam; but 
when we went back the next night, we found it had 
been torn down and the sticks lay all along the 
bank. That night we built it up, and again it was 
torn down. The next night there sat a man with 
a gun on the bank, watching. So we stayed away 
for a time, and when we returned the coast was_ 
clear. We set to work. My brother brought the 
sticks and I dug up the mud. As I was digging 
with both paws under the water, something sud- 
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denly snapped and grabbed my foot. I pulled 
and pulled, but I was in a trap. i 

Now I ean stay under water a long time, but I 
cannot be held there without air forever. I kept 
pulling and slapped the water loudly with my 
tail. After a long struggle I got my nose to the 
air, but my foot was still fast. 

In the morning a man came. ‘‘Aha!’’ said 
he; ‘‘so you are the fellow that was stopping my 
irrigation ditch. I think I’ll take you home.’’ 

I never saw my brother again. Some time after 
this I was sent here to this park. I have a stream 
of water and fresh sticks are cut for me, but the 
trees are all protected by iron bands so I cannot 
bite the bark. Once I built a dam, but there is no 
need of one. I do not even need a lodge. I have 
tunneled a hole in the bank where I hide in the 
daytime. At night I come out and nibble a little 
bark and chew on the iron fence, and in the day- 
time I go into my tunnel and dream of my 
brothers back on the mountain side. 


Questions and Problems 


Why has man been such an enemy of beavers? 

Describe the beaver’s home. 

Tell some things about the beaver which show how in- 
telligent he is. 

How Boe the beaver build a dam? Why does he need 
one 

Why is it so hard to find out the beaver’s secrets? 

What can you say about the homes built by other ani- 
mals or birds? 

How does the beaver cut down trees? 
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CHAPTER V 


' BUFFALO BILL OF THE OSTRICH FARM 


OHN and his mother made a visit to an ostrich | 
farm in southern California. The keeper 
had helped to hunt these great birds in Africa 
where they run at large on the sandy plains. He 
told them that the ostrich is the largest bird now 
living in the world. 

‘*In Africa,’’ he said, ‘‘they call the ostrich the 
camel bird, because it looks so much like that 
animal with its long legs and neck. The ostrich’s 
foot has two toes. One is much longer than the . 
other and both have sharp claws. These claws are 
so powerful they can tear a dog to pieces. The os- 
trich’s foot also has a pad like a camel’s that helps 
it to travel over the sandy plains. 

‘“We have had many a chase after these birds,”’ 
said the keeper. ‘‘Hiven the fastest horse cannot 
overtake an ostrich in a race. They spread out 
their short wings to balance themselves and go 
like the wind. But though they are so swift, we 
know that the stupid birds always run in a circle; 
so we watch to see which way they turn and cut 
across the eurve ta head them aff. 

“The nativés hunt them by pulling an ostrich 
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skin over their own heads. Then they walk slowly 
toward the birds every once in a while, bending 
the head to the ground as if they are feeding. 
When the hunters are close enough, they kill the 
ostrich with a poisoned arrow. But white hunt- 
ers always run them down on horseback.”’ 

When John and his mother came to the pens, 
they saw a number of ostriches. These great birds | 
were taller than a man. They had long, naked 
necks and strong, bare legs. The heads were small 
with large, bright eyes. The eyes had long lashes 
which made them look very soft and human. 

One ostrich was in a pen by himself. He had 
black-and-white feathers on his wings and tail, 
and on his back was a red velvet saddle. 

‘‘Oh, mother, may I ride?’’ asked John. 

‘“‘Tf you are not afraid,’’ said his mother. 

“This is Buffalo Bill,”’ said the keeper. ‘‘I will 
put you on his back. Wait until I am ready be- 
fore you come through the gate.’’ 

The keeper took an orange in his hand and 
offered it to Buffalo Bill. The bird looked at it 
with his big, solemn eyes, opened his mouth wide, 
and swallowed it at one gulp. John could see it 
going down, down, down inside his long neck. 

‘‘An ostrich always thinks he is safe if his head 
is covered,’”’ said the man. ‘‘In the wilds of 
Africa they ho ins e} e ground 
and sticking their heads in th .. ‘They then 
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THe Ostrich Farm 
look so much like the brush that hunters often 


pass them by. 

‘‘Do you always feed Bill on oranges?’’ asked — 
John. 

‘*No, we give him clipped grass and alfalfa and 
several kinds of grain.- Now I will show you Buf- 
falo Bill’s pen and introduce to you his wife, 
Sally. He had a great battle taking Sally from 
Abraham Lincoln, another young ostrich, and he 
is very fond of her. The ostrich fights by kicking 
with his strong feet. He can kick as hard as a 
mule. But Bill and Sally never quarrel. They 
have kept house together a good many years and 
will be true to each other as long as they live.”’ 

Sally was not quite as large as Bill. She had 
brown feathers instead of black ones. 
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‘‘Last year,”’ said the keeper, ‘‘we took ninety- 
six long, white feathers from Bill’s tail and wing 
tips. There were some fine black ones besides. 
Sally’s feathers are not so valuable as Bill’s. 
They break more easily ; so we use them for scarfs 
and small things.’”’ ™ 

‘“How do you take their feathers?’ asked John. 

‘‘One of the men covers Bill’s head, and I cut 
them off. We take only afewatatime.””? 

In the corner of Sally’s pen lay a great white. 
egg, while down the lane came a man with several 
more on a wheelbarrow. . 

* “What enormous eggs!’’? said John. ‘‘How 
much do they weigh?”’ , | 

‘“They weigh about five pounds. The shells are 
very thick and strong.”’ 

‘‘One egg would make a large omelet—enough 
to feed a big family,’’ said John’s mother. ‘‘How 
do they taste ?”’ 

‘“They taste much like a hen’s egg. My wife 
made a cake with one once, and it cut into one 
hundred and twenty-five pieces.”’ 

‘*How do you hatch them?2’’ asked John. 

‘We hatch them in an incubator. It takes about 
Six weeks.”’ 

‘When they are at home on the plains, the male 
ostrich makes a nest by sinking down on his horny 
breast and kicking up the earth behind him with 
his powerful feet. When it is deep enough on one 
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Basy OstRICHES AND Eaas 


side, he changes his position and kicks in another 
direction until he has a hollow about a yard wide. 
When he has the shallow pit finished, several 
hens begin to lay in the same nest. Hach one lays 
an egg every other day until there are twenty or 
thirty big eggs in the nest. 

‘“When there are ten or a dozen eggs, the male 
ostrich begins to brood over them at night. In the 
daytime the eggs are left with a thin covering of 
sand, and the sunshine keeps them warm while the 
birds go in search of food or water. When the 
sun is not warm enough, the hens brood the eggs 
by day. 

“Once another hunter and myself came upon an 
ostrich’s nest. The mother and the young os- 
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triches ran away, while the father bird circled 
about and fell to the ground as if wounded. But 
when we reached him, he jumped to his feet and 
ran with all speed. 

‘“Over here are the ostrich chicks. They are 
very strong and able to walk about when they first 
come out of the shells. We teach them to feed 
themselves by putting down grain and tapping on 
the ground in front of them.’’ 

The ostrich. chicks were awkward, clumsy 
babies covered with stiff, brown quills. In an- 
other pen were birds three months old that were 
taller than John. 

John and his mother went to the factory where 
they saw the rough, brown and black and white 
feathers from the ostrich’s wings washed and 
curled and dyed. Some of the finished plumes 
were white and pink and lavender. They were 
bright and graceful and shining. The shorter 
feathers were made into scarfs and soft trim- 
mings. 

‘‘Do they keep all these great big birds here 
just to grow plumes for ladies’ hats?’’ asked 
John, as they went to the gate. 


‘‘They. pay their way very well at that,’’ said 


the keeper. ‘‘Women will always like ostrich 
plumes.’’ 
‘“Yes,’’ said John’s mother. ‘‘Your great- 


grandmother liked them as well as I. As long as 
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the ostrich can provide such beautiful plumes for 
us, I think he should be well cared for. His pretty 
ethers will be used instead of those of our sung 
birds.”’ : 


Questions and Problems 


1 Why does the ostrich need such long legs when he me 
has wings? 

Name other long-legged birds like the: ostrich. 

How do men hunt the wild ostrich? 

How does the ostrich defend himself? * 

Why should we use ostrich plumes instead of birds’ 
wings to decorate hats? 

6 Tell all you can about the ostrich eggs and the way they 

are hatched. 
7 If you have ever visited an ostrich farm, tell about it. 
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CHAPTER VI 


GREEDY, THE SEA GULL 


HERE is an old fairy story of the time before 

man appeared on earth. It says the wind 
came whirling along and caught up bits of white 
sea foam. Soon they became changed into beau- 
tiful birds, called gulls. While this is only a story, 
we like to think of it as we see these graceful 
birds flying over the water. 

Wherever you visit a large body of water, you 
will find the gulls. From the ice-bound shores of 
the cold regions to the equator some members of 
the gull family are found. A smaller kind live on 
the inland lakes. 

All the gulls have webbed feet like ducks so they 
can paddle over the surface of the water. Their 
wings are powerful and strong so they can go 
many miles out to sea, and they have strong beaks 
with which they crush the shells of the shellfish 
that they find along the shore. 

When the tide is out, hundreds of these gray- 
and-white and brown-and-white birds are found 
along the coast snapping up the crabs and shell- 
fish that are in sight. 


The herring gulls are the most common variety. 
34 
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ALONG THE SHALLOW BEAcH 


These birds follow schools of herring and feed on 
them. They make a great noise as they fish, but 
do not dive far into the water. They rise in the 
air and plunge down suddenly, paddling the water 
with their feet and catching the fish as they come 
near the surface. : 

The herring gulls nest on lonely rocks in a nest 


made of a few scraps of seaweed. The baby gulls 


are covered with soft, speckled down. They have 
long legs and yellow bills. In some regions where 
the natives have taken the eggs of the gull again 
and again, the gulls nest in very tall trees. 

As soon as the baby gull is large enough to go 


to the water, his mother teaches him how to fish. 


When he is floating nicely, she brings a small fish 
and drops it where it will float near him. Baby 
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—Courtesy San Diego Natural History Museum 
A Sea GuLL AND HER YOUNG 


Gull must be quick or the fish is snapped up by an 
older gull, but Baby soon learns his lesson. Gulls 
have no manners, for they spend their lives rob- 
bing one another and their neighbors. Nor are 
they very nice in their tastes. They like a dead 
fish as well as a live one, and will swallow almost 
any kind of refuse they can find. 

George came from the prairies one summer to 
visit his cousins, John and Betty, on the seashore. 
John’s father was a fisherman, and George and 
John made many trips with him in his fishing 
boat. 


When the boat came in at night, it always had 
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a cloud of gulls about it. The men were cleaning 
the fish and throwing the heads and tails over- 
board. Dozens of gulls hovered about, screaming 
with all their might. Then there was much 
squabbling on the surface of the water as the 
refuse was tossed over the side of the ship. 


TrAcHiINne Basy Guts To FisH 
“Why are some of the gulls brown and white 
and the others white and gray?’’ asked George. 
‘“‘The brown-and-white ones are the younger 
birds,’’ said John’s father. 
‘‘T’d like one for a pet,’’ said George. 
‘*T don’t believe he would live very long away 
from the water,’’ said his uncle. 
_ However, one day, as they were eating their 
lunch on the rocks of the Coronado Islands, 
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George found a young gull with a broken wing. 
His uncle said he might take it home. The boys 
hunted crabs for the young bird, and he gobbled 
them, as fast as they could bring them. 
‘Will he never get enough?”’ laughed John. 
‘“T’m going to call him Greedy,’’ said George. 


Sra GULLS AND PELICANS 
1 Greedy gobbled up everything they offered him 
f from their lunch—crusts of bread and bits of 
i watermelon rind. 
. They took him home and had great fun watch- 
ing him while a neighbor worked in his garden. 
Greedy followed the man every step and picked 
¢ up all the worms. Then he looked for a place to 
: swim. There was nothing but a large tub which 
the boys filled with water. 
One day Betty brought Greedy a shellfish 
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with a very hard shell. He tried to crush it in 
his beak. He tried again and again. Then he 
flew over the cement walk and dropped it. Still 
the shell did not break. He flew up again and 
dropped the shell. The third time Greedy got the 
fish. 

*‘Some of the gulls go inland in the winter,”’’ 
said Betty. ‘‘I saw many of them when I was 
visiting near Salt Lake City one spring. One day, 
as we were riding, there was a flock of them fol- 
lowing a man who was plowing with a tractor. 
They were scattered all over the field and were 
picking up the worms and bugs as fast as they 
could. I was with Uncle Ben, and he told me the 
people there would never think of killing a gull. 
They even have a monument erected to them.”’ 

‘‘A monument erected to a gull!’’ exclaimed 
George. 

“‘Yes,’’ said Aunt Kate. , ‘‘Years ago when the 
people first came to Utah to live, there was a 
dreadful scourge of grasshoppers. The farmers 
tried to drive them away with fire and with 
poison. They came in clouds and settled over 
everything. Then when the people were desper- 
ate and did not know where to turn, there came 
flocks of gulls. They settled down among the — 
grasshoppers and ate them as fast as they could. 
Soon the grasshoppers were gone. The people 
believed the Lord had sent the gulls. They put a 
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SEA GULLS ON THE RooKS 

price on the head of every bird to protect him. 
The birds soon knew their friends and settled 
down in the salt marshes to raise their young. 
Now they follow the plow and eat not only the 
bugs and worms but the mice and other small 
animals that injure the crops.”’ 

‘LT saw two gulls having a tug of war over a fish 
yesterday,”’ said John. ‘‘One had the head and 
the other the tail. Both pulled and pulled, but the 


fish’s backbone was strong. Finally, a third gull 


flew near. He watched his chance and when the 


battle was keenest, he dived down and stole the 
fish from both of them.’’ 
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‘“‘T think the gulls are foolish,’”’ said Betty. 
‘When they get a prize, they make such a noise 
that every one knows they have something. Then 
they are sure to lose it.’’ 

‘‘Some of the gulls are larger than the others,”’ 
said John. ‘‘The big ones are lazy fellows and 
make the others do their fishing.’’ 

‘*T saw one chasing a pelican the other day. He 
flew at him and tormented him until the pelican 
spit up some of the fish in his pouch. Then the 
gull ate them. I think such a beautiful bird could 
well have better manners.”’ 

“It is his greediness that protects him,”’ said 
Aunt Kate. ‘‘He is such a glutton that he makes 
a perfect little beach sweeper and keeps our ocean 
front always clean. He does his work so well | 
that there is a law here, also, to prevent any one 
from killing a gull.”’ 


Questions and Problems + 


How are gulls like ducks? 

What do gulls eat? 

Why is it against the law to kill them? 

Tell the story of the grasshopper pest in Utah. 

Why do we eall the gull greedy? 

Where do they nest? 

Can you think of one way in which the gull is like the 
buzzard? 
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CHAPTER VII 


APPLEDORE JOHNNY, THE RED-TAILED HAWK 


Fs ERE is something your brother sent you 

from Appledore farm, and I should like to 
know what you will do with it,’’ said the mail car- 
rier one morning as he handed me a bran sack. 

Of course I was very curious; so I snatched the 
sack open and saw before me an awkward, downy 
object that seemed to be mostly feet and eyes. It 
was a baby hawk that had been rescued from a 
nest in a fallen tree. 

I took the little bird in my hands, but he gave a 
few pitiful sobs and gasps and lay so still that I 
thought he was dying. I covered him up at once 
and put him in a box with slats over the top. But 
no sooner had I placed him in the box than he 
raised his head and drew back the films from a 
pair of bright eyes. 

I heard myself saying, ‘‘Why, Johnny, Apple- 
dore Johnny, are you hungry? Do you want 
something to eat?’’ At this he seemed to swoon 
again, lying flat on his back in the box and paying 
no attention to my coaxing. | 

I had nothing in the house that seemed like 


proper bird food: But I knew that young chick- 
42 
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ens thrive on the yolks of hard-boiled eggs; so I 
decided to give some to the baby hawk. I opened 
his mouth and thrust the egg down his throat, 
giving him also two teaspoonfuls of water. But 
he did not thank me and seemed to dislike his meal 
very much. So I thought that I had probably 
poisoned him, and feared that he would die. 

I was called away from the house for two whole 
days, and all that time Johnny stayed in his box 
without a morsel of food. Upon my return he 
showed real hunger, and I fed him on bits of juicy 
beefsteak. In less than a week he was bright and 
lively. I fixed up a nest for him in an old shed, 
and there he made his home. 

For a few days I carried the food to his nest 
which was in a dark corner of the shed, but soon I > 
called him to the door to get it for himself. Noth- 
ing could be funnier than to see him waddle to- 
ward me, squealing e-e-e-e as if he could hardly 
wait for the morsels. If he was very hungry, he 
would give a scream. I soon decided from the 
sound that he was a Red-tailed Hawk. His feath- 
ers grew very fast, especially on the wings and tail, 
and the color changed from gray to bright brown. 

I usually stroked his back with my hand as he 
was feeding, but one day when he had been with 
me just a month he lifted his wings and flew out 
of my reach. After that he never willingly al- 
lowed human hands to touch him. 
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Sometimes I tied a cord to his leg and took him 
out of doors; but when I tried to catch him to re- 
turn him to his nest, he would throw himself on 
his back, spread out his wings, and curl up his 
feet. He seemed to be in great fear and uttered 
a pitiful ery as if begging for mercy. 

In time he learned that he always came out all 
right, so that after this he did not struggle when 
I picked him up. He did not use his bill to strike 
me, for he fought with his talons. He never 
seratched me with them, but if he feared any one, 
he used them without mercy. 

During the first month I fed him mostly on 
beefsteak. I was careful to give him no fat. After 
that I began to hunt mice for him, and the way he 
took his first mouse showed very plainly that young 
hawks do not have to be taught to like mice. 

As I held it before him, his wonderful eyes 
knew in a second that it was his natural food. 
With a wild screech he bounded to the very roof 
and darted down to strike the mouse from my 
hands with his talons. Then he took his prey to 
a dark spot and hovered over it with flapping 
wings. He fairly quivered with delight at his 
coming meal. If strangers were about, Johnny 
would not eat, but stood with his food covered and: 
scolded until they went away. 

When I gave him his first frog, it jerked so 
much he was afraid to swallow it. But after his 
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first taste he always welcomed frogs. When I | 


gave him a snake he looked very suspicious. 
Finally, he gathered himself together and sprang 
upon it with both feet. As he felt its squirm- 
ing motion, he sprang back just as quickly. <At 
last he tore it to pieces and swallowed it in bits. 

Mice he gulped down whole. Once I gave him 
five mice at once, and it was almost too much of a 
meal. When he came to the last one, he looked at 
me as if to say, ‘‘I cannot waste it, but can I eat 
it?’’ Then he nipped its skin and tossed the mouse 
to me. I held it out and he jumped for it and 
looked it over again. Then he turned his back to me 
and crammed the mouse down his crowded throat. 

He ate grasshoppers when he first saw them. 
There were crickets running about his shed. He’ 
took a great interest in them, but I never saw him 
eat one. Once I gave him a mass of angleworms, 
but he struck at the squirming things with his 
talons and screamed with anger. 

The first year he seemed to want no water. I 
filled a dish, hoping he would bathe and drink. 
Then I watched through a crack to see what hap- 
pened. He craned his neck and looked at the 
water and put the tip of his bill in, but he shook 
it off. He must have had plenty of juices from 
his food, for I never saw him drink. 

But in the second summer that the hawk was 
with me, there was a very hot day when Johnny 
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drooped and drooped. He followed me about, teas- 
ing in sucha pretty fashion by turning his head al- 
most in a circle and hopping nearer and nearer 
until he could pull my dress. I knew he was not 
hungry, so finally I thought to give him some water. 

As soon as I put a large panful before him, he 
hurled himself into the pan. Sitting down on his 
tail, he kicked out his feet in every direction and 
did not stop until he was wet to the skin. Then 


he began to drink, and I felt sure he would kill 
himself. 
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At last he hopped up to his perch and began to ~ 
preen his feathers. It took most of the day to get 
himself dried, but the next morning he was a 
most fluffy and beautiful bird. From this. time 
on he bathed and drank regularly. 

When winter came, I had a platform built in 
the cellar where he could be kept warm and fly 
about with freedom. With some of the family 
he made friends, but others he seemed to distrust. 
Johnny seemed to like my husband, who often 
fed him, but my father he always feared. 

One day a girl who visited him said, as she went 
down the stairs, ‘‘If I had that bird, I would kill 
him.’’ It was probably her rough tone that of- 
fended him, for he met her with outspread wings | 
and his eyes gleaming with hate. His crest was 
raised and his mouth was open. He showed his 
likes and dislikes for all visitors. Some he flew 
to greet, but when others came he retired to the 
farthest corner of the cellar. 

My sister fed him and often talked with him. 
She would change her voice from kind to rough 
tones, and he would squeal in answer, saying 
ee-ee-ee, softly or loudly, just as she spoke. 

When he went to bed, he turned his back on us 
and sought a perch as near the ceiling as possible. 
If we visited the cellar with a light, he would turn 
to face us and blink from his perch. 
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Tn March he was taken back to his shed. I had 
been away a part of the winter, but when I re- 
turned in May, I called, ‘‘Johnny, Appledore 
Johnny, are you hungry?’’ On the instant I 
heard a thud that showed he had flown to the floor. 
My sister, who had been feeding him in my ab- 
sence, said he never flew to meet her. Without a 
doubt he recognized my voice. { 

Wishing him to fly, I began to coax him to the 
outside world. I opened the door and invited him 
to come out and play with me. It was some time 
before I coaxed him out for his breakfast. He 
picked up sticks and tossed them and jumped 
about to give my dress a sharp pull. But when he 
looked up at the sky and found he was really out 
of his shelter, he would run as fast as he could to 
the shed. When the sun shone bright and hot 
and fell.on his wings, he would spread them and 
flap them hard. In this way he found how well 
he could use them. 

In July he began to molt, and by the middle of 
August he had shed his brown tail for a beautiful 
red one. His wings were splendid and his coat 
very heavy with a lining of soft, white down. His 
back shone violet gray. 

About this time a friend offered to supply me 
with live mice to feed him, for Johnny had always 
had dead ones. The first live mouse I gave him 
excited him greatly. He struck it from my hand 
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RED-TAILED Hawk 

as I offered it to him by the tail, and kept flying 
wildly up and down around the shed. He gasped 
and fluttered so excitedly that I left him to quiet 
down alone and enjoy his prey. When I opened 
the door to give him a second mouse, he lifted his 
erest and hissed hike a snake. He struck at the 
mouse with his talons but dropped it, and it ran 
out of sight among the sticks. At once he mounted 
his perch to watch, and his wild eyes grew very 
wistful. I closed the door and peeped through a 
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erack to watch. Soon he flew down to examine a 
pile of sticks. He looked in every crack and 
plunged his foot into various places until at last 
he frightened the mouse from its hiding place. 
Then he snatched it in his talons in great triumph. 

At last Johnny began to try his wings in the 
open. Several times he went as far as the hill at 
the back of the house, flying part of the way but 
walking more. Every day I fed him live mice and 
encouraged him to stay in the sunshine, and every 
day he used his wings more. 

When fall came, I decided I must give him to 
the zoo. However, Johnny had decided to have 
freedom. One day, in October, some one left the 
door of the shed open, and when I went to find my 
pet he was gone. I went to the top of the hill 
where he had been before and ealled, ‘‘Johnny, - 
Appledore Johnny,”’ but there was no hawk. I 
searched for some time and the family helped me, 
but there was no trace of him. Six days passed, 
and one afternoon I looked out of the window to 
see him sitting on the limb of a tree near the 
house. J ran to the door, calling his name. He 
squealed for food and twisted his head in the 
usual loving way. I fed him, and he flew out of 
sight. 

A little later I found ue hiding in the tall grass 
below the house. | ed him a piece of beef- 
steak which was his favorite food. Before he had 
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time to snatch it, I caught him by the top of one 
wing. He did not struggle, but let me carry him 
to his shed. 

A month longer he stayed in his old home. He 
was as loving and playful as a kitten, but he was 
using his wings more and more. I often saw him 
gazing through the window. One day when I went 
to give him water he whizzed past me, and I could 
not close the door without hurting his wings. So 
he was soon in the open. I went for meat to coax 
him back, but he flew in the direction of the woods. 
When he heard my voice calling, he alighted. He 
ran a little way toward me and then ran back. 
Then he looked at the beautiful free sky above 
him, turned, and sailed away down the valley. 

For a week I hoped for his return, but as the 
days went by I knew that he loved his freedom 
better than he loved his mistress. And I was glad, 
for I believe every live thing has a natural right 
to be free.’ 


Questions and Problems 


How does the hawk seek his prey? 

Why does the farmer shoot the hawk? 

How does the hawk’s bill differ from that of the king- 
fisher? Why? 

Tell of any experience you may have had with a hawk. 

How does a hawk’s foot differ from that of a goose? 
Why? 

Write two other questions about hawks and have the 
class vote as to whose questions are the best. 

_Are all hawks harmful? 


Retold from Eveline Darling Morgan in ‘‘Bird Lore.”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE NOISY PARROT 


HERE are many kinds of parrots—from the 

tiny, bright paroquets and love birds to the ~ 
gaudy macaws and soft-colored cockatoos. We 
may see them at the zoo. Most of them live in the 
warm zones of the earth, but a few parrots are 
found in the mountains where it is very cold. 

When at home in the forests of the jungle, par- 
rots live in flocks and feed upon nuts, seeds, and 
leaves. They are very fond of palm nuts. Some 
kinds of parrots live on the ground and others in 
low bushes, but most of these brightly colored 
birds choose a safer home in the tops of the tall 
forest trees. They build their nests in hollow 
branches, digging out holes with their strong, 
curved bills. The beak of the parrot is so sharp 
that it bites wood easily. 

Parrots fly very well, but they like best to climb 
about the trees, hanging by their sharp claws and 
curved beaks. You may see them in the wire 
cages at the zoo, swinging by their beaks as mon- 
keys do by their tails. 

The parrot is of great interest to man because 
he can be taught to speak. He has a thick tongue 
much like a man’s, and he is quite intelligent. 


Some parrots learn very readily. 
52 
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We are told that a parrot must be taken when 
she is young and must be taught, like a child, a 
few words at a time. When Polly has said her 
lesson well, she should have a reward. Once a 
man worked for a year trying to teach a parrot to 
say words, and then one day when he had given up 
hope, he heard the bird say them very plainly. 

The keepers of the bird cage at the zoo tell us 
that the parrots are very silent through the day, 
but about four o’clock they begin their harsh and 
noisy chatter. Often at this time a bird repeats 
a new word heard before the cage that day. 

There are many stories told of the queer things 
these birds say and do. 

“One evening while the young people of our 
church were having their meeting, I heard a queer 
whistling outside. I thought it must be a mis- 
chievous boy trying to disturb the service. I bore 
with the whistling as long as I could, and then 
hurried out of the church to give the rude young 
man a piece of my mind and order him to leave. 
But I looked around for him in vain. Where 
could he be? Presently, I spied Polly across the 
street on the porch of a friend’s house. She had 
just come into the neighborhood, so that I was 
not yet acquainted with her tricks. 

I stole back into the church and said nothing. I 
was too much amused at my own blunder to think 
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A ParrorT 
of anything else. So I sat and laughed to myself 
through the rest of the meeting. 

This gray parrot was a great whistler. She 
uttered all sorts of shrill noises which sounded 
like those of a saucy boy. When a visitor whom 
she did not like came, she would often ery, in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Rattle-trap! rattle-trap!’’ as fast as she 
could repeat it. She had to be hushed before the 
friends could go on with their conversation. 

Some of the callers seemed to amuse rather than 
anger her, and she would break into one peal of 
laughter after another to drown the talk. When 
her mistress went out of sight, she called ‘‘ Phibby! 
Ph-i-i-b-b-y!’’ which was her way of saying 
Pheebe. 

Her cage was by the window so she could see 
her master as he came home for his meals, and as 
soon as she spied him she would ery, with’ the 
gladness of a child, ‘‘Master! Master!”’ 


ye 
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One day a visitor came when her mistress was 
not at home. The visitor wished to see the bird, 
and as the door was not closed she entered the 
room where Polly had been left. The bird was 
sitting on the top of her cage, and when she saw 
the woman she screamed with rage, clambered 
down from her perch, and rushed toward her 
guest. 

In her feicht the lady sprang upon a chair and 
‘held her skirts out of Polly’s reach. When Polly 
saw that she had seared her ealler, she broke into 
peal after peal of laughter. She kept the woman 
on the chair for some time and then walked sol- 
emnly away, leaving her guest to otis down and 
hurry home. 

A small neighbor girl often came to Polly’s 
home, but the bird disliked her and at sight of her 
always cried out, in scornful tones, ‘‘Don’t like 
her! Don’t like her!’’ 

One day a serious mishap overtook Polly. She. 
had a rack about five feet high on which she spent 
a large part of her time. This had been put out 
in the summer kitchen where her mistress was 
working. Under the floor was a cistern which was 
reached by a trap door, and the door happened 
this day to be open. In some way Polly’s rack 
was upset, hurling her into the cistern where she > 
paddled about in the water screaming at the top 
of her voice. Her mistress, almost beside herself 
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PouLy IN A TREE 
with fright, ran about the house, crying, ‘‘ Polly’s 
in the cistern! Polly’s in the cistern! Oh! Oh!’ 

By good fortune I was not far off, and, hearing 
the alarm, I rushed to the rescue. Thrusting a 
water pail into the cistern with a pole used to draw 
up water, I at last succeeded in getting it under 
the poor bird so that she could seize the rim with 
her claws. Thus I lifted her out. 

No sooner was she safe than she broke into loud 
laughing. The whole house echoed with joyful 
peals. But you may depend upon it—she did not 
enjoy the experience so much, after all, for she 
stayed away from the cistern after that. 

A very amusing story is told by a man who had 
a monkey and a parrot at the same time. The 
man was recovering from an illness, and he tells 
us that the antics of these pets were better for him 
than medicine. 


Jacko was the monkey. There was a rope hang- 
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ing from a rafter in the living room. <A few cross- 
pieces of wood were tied one above the other in 
this rope, making a rough ladder. 

Both Polly and Jacko wanted the upper perch 
of this ladder. One day Jacko had it, and when 
Polly had finished her dinner she began to climb 
up the ladder for a nap. Jacko, from the top 
perch, began to chatter and shake the rope to get 
her off. But Polly was used to the swaying 
boughs of trees, so she climbed steadily up, hang- 
ing by her bill and claws. She paid no attention 
to Jacko. The monkey kept chattering and scold- 
ing. 

Holding on by his tail and hind legs, he at last 
reached down to seize Polly; but she bit his hands 
right and left so quickly that Jacko’s wrist began 
to bleed, and he dropped down like a stone to the 
sand box beneath the ladder. Polly gave a few 
eackles of joy and took the perch and went to 
sleep. 

Jacko sat on his haunches and with a rueful face 
looked at his bleeding paw. His master petted 
him a little and tried to make him forget his 
trouble. 

Then Jacko looked up and saw Polly on the 
perch again. He jumped upon the table, and with 
a mighty leap landed on the bottom of the ladder 
with such a jar that Polly nearly fell off. From 
every piece of furniture in the room he leaped in 
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turn to the ladder while Polly hung on for dear 
life. She was completely disgusted. Then Jacko 
grew bolder. He ran up the ladder like a flash of 
lightning and made a grab at Polly’s tail. Polly 
was watching his every movement and was ready 
for him, and Jacko finally gave up the battle for 
that day. 

But another day when Polly was feeding in the 
sand tray, Jacko slipped up behind very quietly 
and pulled some feathers from her bright-colored 
tail. Poll at once seized him by the fleshy part of 
- his arm and bit it through. This was a lesson he 
never. forgot; and though he never loved Polly, 
he greatly respected her after this and let her 
have the top perch on the ladder whenever she 
wanted it. 


Questions and Problems 


Parrots have three hands. Explain. 

“Why ean parrots talk when other birds cannot? 
What can you tell about the raven? 

Tell of your own experience with a parrot. 
Have you ever trained a bird or an animal? 


Is it safe to handle parrots? How do they protect them- 
selves? 


Can the parrot be taught to sing? 
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CHAPTER IX 


CHER AMI, THE CARRIER PIGEON 


OU have all heard of a boy or a man who got 


lost in the woods or in the mountains and “ 


did not know which way to go to reach home. 
Birds are wiser than men in this particular, for 
they always know the way home. We say they 
have the homing sense, or the sense of direction. 
We see them come back to us in the spring: and 
know they have winged their way hundreds of 
miles from the South. Birds have been marked 
so that we are certain that the same ones have 
returned year after year to nest in the same spot. 

Have you ever seen a carrier pigeon? No bird 
has a surer homing sense or can fly more swiftly 
than the carrier pigeon. These trim little homers 
have grayish-blue suits that shine with other soft 
shades. They look very like the common pigeons 
we have as pets. Their bright red eyes seem al- 
ways searching for grain. 

These quiet, dainty birds have made such long 
and speedy flights that we can hardly believe the 
_ story. They have been known to fly from five to 
‘six hundred miles in a day. When taken that dis- 


tance from home and set free, one will wing its 
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way directly back to its mate and its feeding 
ground at the rate of a mile a minute. 

Carrier pigeons were used as letter carriers at 
least three thousand years ago. Before the days 
of the telegraph there were towers from which 
these birds were sent forth with a regular system 
of messages. To-day they are used by airships 
and ships at sea as messengers when other means 
of sending a word are cut off. 

The carrier pigeons were of great service in the 
World War. While pushing through the Ar- 
gonne forest, a battalion of American soldiers, 
under Major Charles Whittelsey, was cut off from 
their division and surrounded by the Germans. 
They were known as the ‘‘lost battalion.’’ The 
Germans fell upon them and ordered them to sur- 
render, but our lads said they would fight to the 
finish. Bravely they held their ground, hoping 
help would appear. But the lines of the Ameri- 
can army were strung out through the forest, and 
this battalion was not missed. For hours they 
fought, while more and more of their men fell. 

At last they knew they must send a call for 
help. How could they get word of their plight to 
their commander? Their messengers were shot 
down, one by one, and all hope seemed lost. — 

Finally, some one thought of the carrier 


pigeons. A message was banded to the slender leg 


of Cher Ami, a swift little homing pigeon. Cher | 
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Ami had. been trained by Captain John Carney, 
Commander of Pigeon Company L., of the United 
States Army. Ww 

Many times little Cher Ami had made her way 
through the shells and smoke of battle, and she 
was not afraid. Away flew the brave little bird, 
bearing a message which was the only hope of our 
soldiers. Safely and swiftly she flew; and as soon 
as the message was received, help was sent to the 
lost battalion. Those who were still alive were 
saved. 

Some time later General Pershing heard this 
story. He held the brave bird in his hands and 
caressed it gently. T'hen he wrote something upon 
a serap of paper. The paper was sent to the War 
Department. In due time there arrived a beau- 
tiful war medal for little Cher Ami. It is the only 
time in history that a distinguished service cross - 
was given to a bird. 

Later Cher Ami made another war flight and 
was wounded in the breast, and her right leg was 
torn. She received the most tender care. A man 
who knew well the care of pigeons was sent across 
the sea with her to America. She made the jour- 
ney in a rattan basket lined with cotton, and was 
placed in the pigeon hosnital in Potomae Park. 
But she did not live lone. 

There were at the close of the war twenty 
pigeons at Washington wearing gold bands which 
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showed that they had been in war service across 
the sea. Several of them were given a pension 
of fifty cents a day. 

At the Naval Station in San Diego Bay, carrier 
pigeons are hatched and trained for the use of 
the navy. In the nesting season in the early 
spring, earthen bowls are arranged in the pigeon 
houses to be used for nest building. 

When the pigeon has chosen a mate, he keeps 
her all his life. Some pigeons have been known 
to live twenty years. They often pine and die 
when their mates are lost. 

When the pair is ready to set up housekeeping, 
the bowl which is placed in the little box in the 
pigeon loft is lined with tobacco stems. Here the 
mother pigeon lays two white eggs. In eighteen 
days the first fuzzy baby pigeon appears. The 
father and mother pigeon from their own crops 
feed the babies on softened grain. 

When the nestlings are a week old, one leg of 
each baby is fitted with an aluminum band with a 
number on it. As the young pigeons grow, the 
rings fit tightly and can never come off. They 
have feathers when a month old. Then they are 
allowed to fly a short distance and are always fed 
as soon as they return. Until they are six months 
old, they are called ‘‘squeakers,”’ or ‘‘youngsters,’’ 
because they make a funny, squeaking sound. 
After that they are ‘‘old youngsters,’’ and are 
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‘ 7 —Oourtesy Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif. 
Ne aie PIGEONS ON RETURN FROM FLIGHT 


a soon trained for use by airplanes or on boats. 
. The birds are first allowed to fly over the pigeon 
tec lofts before breakfast. They skim and circle 
Kiet above the pen and come back again and again, 


7s trying to enter. Soon they learn that they must 
wait for the breakfast bell. A tin can in which 
ve there are shot or dried peas is rattled to call them 
-___ to their meals. When this sound is heard, the trap 


door to the pen is arranged so they can push their 
- way in where the grain is ready for them. 
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The birds are fed again late in the afternoon 
just after forty-five minutes of flying. Homers 
are always fed on their return to the pen, and no- 
where else; so when they are set free they never 
alight until they reach their own loft. Their food 
is a mixture of corn, peas, and rice. 

When homers are about five months old, the 
trainers begin taking them away from their loft 
to let them fly back. At first they take a pair out 
a short distance only and release them together. 
Then the trainers take them a mile from the loft; 
then two miles. The birds reach home each time 
before their bearers. Then the pigeons are taken 
by automobile and carried fifty miles away and 
released one at a time. When they return and 
enter the trap door a buzzer sounds, and the train- 
ers go out to feed them. If a bird has a message 
on its leg, they get the message at once. 

Carrier pigeons are used on the navy mail 
planes and the warships. The birds are carried in 


‘pairs in a light wooden box divided in the middle. 


The ends of the box are covered with wire, and 
there is a small door at the side where the pigeon’s 
leg can be reached to attach a message. The mes- 
sages are written on very thin paper and put in a 


small aluminum holder that is fastened to the 


bird’s leg. Trained birds have a stamp with the 


name of their home station on the fourth flight 
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feather of the right wing and the sixth flight 
feather of the left wing. 

One day a mail plane went down sixty miles 
out at sea. The aviator was floating, but helpless. 
His radio would not work, so he sent out a carrier 
pigeon. In fifty-five minutes the little bird had 
covered the sixty miles and delivered his message, 
and help was sent. 

A pigeon can fly as high as five thousand feet, 
which is higher than its enemy, the hawk, can fly; 
but when a hawk attacks a pigeon, the poor little 
bird becomes so frightened it sometimes dashes to 
the ground to escape. When a pigeon does not re- 
turn, the trainers know that it has probably been 
attacked by a hawk and driven to the ground. A 
pigeon that has been frightened by a hawk is al- 
most helpless for two or three days. If some one 
on the ground where it comes down feeds it, ,it 
may stay with him. Stories have been told of 
pigeons returning to their pens after an absence 
of nearly two years. 


Questions and Problems 
1 We say birds have a sixth sense; what is it? 
Tell the story of Cher Ami. - 


3 What is a pension? Is fifty cents a day a good pension 
for a pigeon? Why? 


Why are tobacco stems used in the nests? 
5 Do the pigeons know that they are carrying a message? 
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CHAPTER X 
OLD ABE, THE BALD EAGLE 


HE Bald Eagle is our national bird. We find 

his picture on all our coins. He stands for 
courage and daring; and while we admit he has 
many faults, we know he is strong and brave and 
devoted to his family. 

The eagle’s wings measure six feet from tip to 
tip. He can kill and eat birds as large as a swan, 
and often carries off in his talons a fawn or a 
young lamb. 

We find the nest of the eagle in a high and 


rocky place. It may be on the lofty rocks of the ° 


seacoast or on a high mountain peak. Or maybe 
it is in a mighty tree top, where the great bird of 
prey can sit and watch with his keen eyes for 
something to eat. 

*“One morning,’’ says a hunter, ‘‘when I was 
camping on a small island in the Gulf of Mexico, 
I heard a loud squealing among some wild hogs 
that lived in the woods. I hastened to the spot 
and found that three eagles were attacking a 
_ family of little black-and-white pigs. The old 

- mother hog was bravely defending them. 

; she little pigs had tried to hide under the top 
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of a fallen tree, but this did not cover them from 
the eagle’s sharp eyes. The great birds were 
hungry and were sure the tender pigs would make 
a fine meal. They kept swooping down, trying to 
seize the little fellows in their talons. The mother 
fought bravely for her young ones, all the time 
squealing and grunting as loud as she could. 

‘“‘T do not know how the battle would have 
ended, but forme. I drove the eagles away with a 
shot from my gun, and the mother hog and: her 
brood went off into the woods. 

‘Another time when I was eating my lunch in 
the shade of a bush on a southern prairie, I heard 
not far away a noise as of sheep running. I looked 
up just as a Bald Eagle arose from the ground 
with a lamb in its talons. The bird did not stop, 
but flew away swiftly with its prey. I watched 
it for a half-mile or more until it disappeared in 
the forest. In regions where many sheep are 
raised we do not blame the farmers for shooting 
the eagles, but except for stealing young lambs 
and pigs they seldom trouble mankind.’ 

The Bald Eagle is very fond of fish and will 
dive under the water and seize them in his claws. 
But he does not like to do this and would rather 
rob a fish hawk of his prey. 

The osprey, or fish hawk, is an excellent fisher- 
man, and the eagle knows where he may be found. 
The king of birds sits in a tall tree and keeps his 
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‘“‘eagle eye’? on the hard-working osprey. The 
fish hawk flies over the water, hovers on its wings 
a minute,: then plunges down under the surface 
and comes up with a fish. Mr. Eagle darts down 
and gives chase. 

Laden with its food, the fish hawk cannot out- 
‘flv an eagle. Seeing his enemy close upon hin, 
the osprey rises higher and higher trying to es- 
cape. But the eagle soon soars above the fish hawk 
and strikes down at the smaller bird. Usually 
one stroke is enough; but sometimes the osprey is 
very brave, and the king of birds must strike a 
half-dozen times before the osprey will give up 
and drop his fish. 

Instantly the eagle darts downward with half- 
closed wings at an amazing speed and catches the 
fish in mid-air before it reaches the earth. 

When the eagle cannot get fresh fish, he will 
devour dead fish which he finds along the sea- 
shore. When the fish are scarce, he will eat water 
fowl, catching wounded ducks which he finds 
along rivers and lakes. 

There is an interesting story which is told of 
our national bird. When the soldiers were enlist- 
ing for the Civil War in Wisconsin, some one 
thought it would be a good idea to take a tame 
eagle and carry it along with his regiment on the 


- march. 


An eagle was found and named Old Abe. He 
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became the war eagle of the Eighth Wisconsin 
Volunteers. He was carried with the flag on the 
march through all the battles and all through the 
war. . 

Old Abe’s perch was on a shield which was car- 
ried by one of the soldiers. The bird looked upon 
this soldier as his master and would allow no 
one else to carry him or handle him. Nor would 
he receive food from any other person’s hands. 

Old Abe seemed to think he was sometimes a 
burden to his master on the march. As if to give 
him a rest, the eagle would spread his wings and 
soar aloft to a great height. The men of all the » 
regiments along the line cheered him as he flew. 

Like the other soldiers, Old Abe had his rations 
regularly. But sometimes fresh meat was scarce, 
and none could be found for him by the foraging 
parties. Then the bird would take things in his 
own claws and go himself to forage. On some of 
these trips he would be gone two or three days at 
a time; but he always came back, and seldom re- 
turned without a young lamb or a chicken in his 
talons. The men knew that though he might fly 
many miles away for food, he would be quite sure 
to find them again. 

Just how Old Abe knew his own blue-clad army 
from the enemy who wore gray no one ean tell, 
but he was never known to alight save in his own 
camp and among his own men. 
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Often in battle when the fighting was hottest, 
he soared up into the air and remained on the 
wing until the firing stopped. Perhaps this is the 
reason that, although he was struck by several 
bullets, he was never killed. The shield on which 
he was carried had many bullet marks, but Abe’s 
feathers were heavy and smooth and he was never 
badly wounded. 

All through the war Old Abe cheered the sol- 
diers of his regiment, and when the war was over 
he was taken to many celebrations. He had a fine 
perch at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876. Thousands of visitors from all parts 
of the United States came and paid their respects 
to the grand old bird. Beneath his perch were his 
pictures and a story of his life that many were 
glad to buy. 

The soldier who carried him through the war 
had charge of him for many years, but the famous 
bird was growing old. His death occurred at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1881. 


Questions and Problems 


On what coins do we find the eagle? 

Do eagles carry their food in their beaks or their talons? 
Compare an eagle with a hawk. 

What other eagle story can you tell? 

What do eagles eat? 

How does the eagle take advantage of the osprey? 
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_ CHAPTER XI 
SOME ANIMAL FRIENDS 


HERE are many stories told of the friend- 

ship between men and animals. You know 
of dogs and horses that are devoted friends of 
their masters. Elephants and other big animals 
love their keepers and will protect them. 

*A friend of mine kept a timber wolf as a pet. 
Timber wolves are the most savage of all their 
kind, but this wolf was as much attached to his 
master as any dog could be to a man. 

The big wolf was permitted to live in his mas- 
ter’s house and liked to lie on the rug at his feet. 
The children sat on the wolf, rolled over him, 
pulled his ears, and even pried open his mouth to 
look at his fangs. 

Another true story is told about Peter, the fox. 
Peter loved his mistress and was very unhappy 
when he could not be near her. When she went 
for a walk or to make a call, the fox always went 
along. She was sure Peter would do nothing that 
any well-behaved pet would not do. 

Peter stayed with his mistress for about a year. 
Then he suddenly disappeared. How she missed 
her faithful pet! She kept hoping he would re- 
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turn. But the call of the wild was too strong for 
him. 

One afternoon when Peter had been gone sev- 
eral days, his mistress, whose heart was heavy, 
thought she would try an experiment. 

‘Tf he still lives,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘he will be 
in a certain wood about a mile from the village.” 

There she went to look for him. It was evening 
when she reached the wood, but after making her 
way into its depths, she stood still and raised her 
voice to a high pitch as she ealled ‘‘ Peter—Pee-ter 
—Pee-ter,’’ and then waited. 

By and by she heard a sound, and, looking in 
the direction from which it came, she spied Peter 
himself coming toward her at his topmost speed. 
He sent the dead leaves flying about him with the 
gust of wind he made. 

When Peter came near there was no touching 

him, though his mistress longed to clasp her dear 
friend in her arms. But no; Peter was too much 
excited with joy. Round and round her he rushed 
in a wide circle, and then, charging straight at her, 
he leaped clear over her head. Again and again 
he repeated these antics. One might doubt this, 
but the lady firmly declares it was true. Then 
when he had worked off his excited joy, he trotted 
along by her side toward home. But he would not 
- again lead such a quiet life. He soon disappeared, 
and was seen no more. 
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A true story of friendship is told of a jackdaw. 
A boy found the daw unable to fly and took it to 
his home in Tilshead. In a few days the bird re- 
covered and was able to fly again, but he-did not 
go away. He had made a friend. You would sup- 
pose he had become attached to the boy who had 
rescued and fed him, but not so. The daw liked 
best a smaller boy named Joe, who lived in the 
next cottage. Joe called the bird Jack, and they 
were great pals. 

The bird began to spend his time staying about 
the home of his chosen little friend. He wanted 
to be always with Joe, and when the children went 
to school in the morning the daw was bound to go 
along. He would fly into the schoolroom after 
them and settle himself on a perch and stay until 
the children were dismissed. But the school day 
was always too long for his patience, and Jack 
often gave vent to his objections by a loud caw, 
which set all the children to laughing. Of course 
this upset the school work, and the teacher did not 
like it. At last Jack was turned out and the door 
shut against him. He now took to sitting on the 
roof, and when school was over, he would fly down 
and light on the shoulder of his little friend and 
go home with him. 

In the same way the jackdaw followed his 
friend to church on Sunday morning; but here, 
too, he could not restrain his loud caw, which 
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made the church people smile and look up at the 
roof. It bothered the minister, too. Finally, 
poor Jack had to be caught and caged during 
church and school hours. 

There is another very strange case of friend- 
ship among animals that must be told. It is the 
story of a lonely swan in search of a friend. Near 
the house of Lady Penn was a lake well stocked 
‘with trout. A pair of swans were kept on the 
lake, and one year they reared a single baby swan. 
After it was full grown, they pecked it and tried 
to drive it away. The young swan could not en- 
dure to be alone, and although he was driven off 
a hundred times a day, he would still return. At 
last he was punished so hard that he gave it up 
and went off to the other end of the lake and 
made that part his home. 

About this time a friend of Lady Penn’s began 
making some color sketches at that end of the 
lake. Her coming made the swan very happy. 
As soon as he saw her approaching, he started 
swimming rapidly toward her. Then, leaving the 
water, he would follow her about until she sat 
down to do a sketch. Right there at her side the 
swan would settle himself contentedly until she 
had finished. This went on for five or six weeks 
till the sketching was done and the artist went 
away. Again the poor bird was alone and miser- 
able. . 
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Fortunately, a man was sent to work in the 
shrubbery by the lake, and at once the swan made 
a companion of him. Hach morning it would 
come from the lake and spend the day with him. 
But in due time the work was done, and the man 
did not return. Once more the swan was lonely 
and unhappy, and Lady Penn was sou to see the 
bird in such distress. 

All at once a change seemed to come over the 
swan. It no longer waited and watched for a 
visitor to the lake side. It appeared quite con- 
tented to rest on the water at the same spot for 
an hour at a time, scarcely moving at all. At last 
the poor bird seemed to be happy in its lonely life. 

However, it was soon discovered that the swan 
was not alone after all, but had a friend who was 
constantly with him—a big trout. The fish kept 
his place at the side of the bird, just below the sur- 
face. ‘Together they rested and together they 
swam like fast friends. Those who first saw 
it could hardly believe their eyes, but in a short 
time everybody admitted that the report of this 
amazing friendship was true. 

We can see how the swan would welcome the 
fish, but it is hard to see how the trout came into 
this friendship. Perhaps the swan, as it fed along 
the edge of the lake, fed the fish by shaking small 
insects into the water. Thus the swan meant 
‘‘food”’ to the trout, and he was glad to stand by. 
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Then came a visitor from London to tlhe home 
who was a keen fisherman. He got up very early 
in the morning and went to the lake which he 
knew was well stocked with fish to get a trout for 
breakfast. About eight o’clock he returned to the 
house to find his hostess up to receive him. He 
proudly showed her the magnificent trout he had 
caught. He said he had not looked for such a big 
one, and that he would never forget it because a 
wonderful thing happened when he caught it. 
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One of the swans was there on the water, and it 
followed the fish up when he hooked it; and when 
he drew it to land, the swan came out and attacked 
him with great fury. He had a good deal of 
trouble to beat her off. 

‘“What a pity!’’ cried Lady Penn. ‘‘You have 
killed the poor swan’s friend!”’ 

After this the swan was more miserable than 
ever, and it made Lady Penn so unhappy to see it 
that she gave the lonely bird to a friend who had 
other swans. 


*Retold from ‘‘Adventures Among Birds,’ by W. H. 
Hudson. 


Questions and Prohlems 


1 Tell of your best animal friend. 

2 What are the most common house pets? Which is your 
favorite? 

How can you keep your cat from killing birds? 

Could you give some rules for training pets? 

What animals are most like the wolf? 

Tell the best cat story you know. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A WILD-ANIMAL FARM 


A » you travel along the caravan road to Kas- 
* * sala in Africa, you will find, about a day’s 
journey from the Setit River, several wild-animal 
farms. They belong to white men whose business 
it is to catch wild beasts and sell them to foreign 
buyers for the circus or the zoo. 

When a white man wishes to deal in wild ani- 
mals in Africa, he must first get permission from 
the native black chief to build a farm. For this 
he pays a price in silver, and he also makes many 
presents to the chief and his family—such as 
bright-colored calicoes, beads, guns, and powder. 

The chief orders for the animal farmer’s use a 
number of black hunters and helpers. Then the 
farmer buys the arms he needs and the necessary 
horses, camels, and goats. 

At the entrance of one of the farms we come 
upon a thick, bamboo hedge. Here at the gate we 
are greeted by two strong slaves, armed with 
rifles. About their loins is tied palm-leaf matting. 

Within the hedge are several scattered huts in 
which the native hunters live. All of the hunters 


are slaves who have been sent by the native chief 
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to aid the wild-animal farmer. The home of the 
white man is made of heavy, bamboo sticks, the 
sides covered with bamboo matting 2nd the root 
with palm leaves. Not far off is the byilding where 
the young lions and elephants are kept. There 
is a pond with sandy banks and surrounded with 
a wire fence for the baby hippos. The young ele- 
phants are kept in stalls hke those we use for 
horses. Opposite these stalls is a stable for the 
horses, camels, and goats. 

It is almost impossible to capture a full-grown 
lion, elephant, or hippopotamus; so they capture 
the young ones. If the animals refuse to march, 
they must be carried by camels from their native 
wilds to the farm. Grown animals are too heavy 
to be carried. 

During the hunting season parties go out from 
the farm every few days. A party is made up 
of, about twenty native hunters and some white 
helpers. They take along ten camels and a dozen 
goats, for the baby animals that are captured must 
be fed on goats’ milk. 

When a herd of elephants is discovered on the 
swampy plains along the river, the hunters ride 
up to them. An old male, standing some distance 
away, is keeping guard. At the slightest sign of 
danger, he gives a signal at which the whole herd 
immediately forms a battle line, keeping the 
young ones in the rear. 
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The hunters on their horses approach the herd, 
but instead of giving battle the hunters turn and 
go away. This is done several times until the ele- 
phants become so angry they ‘‘lose their heads,”’’ 
and then the stampede begins and all is topsy-— 
turvy. The wild herd starts to run away. Then 
the native hunters press close to the path of the 
frightened beasts. As the elephants pass, the na- 
tives with their long swords try to hamstring at 
least one of them. ‘To do this, the hunter must 
be both quick and skillful. 

The young elephants cannot run as fast as the 
old ones, but they follow the trail. As a young 
one passes, the hunters throw a lasso around him 
and fasten him to a tree, where he is usually left 
for a day or two. There he struggles until he is | 
worn out and hungry. Now he is ready to tame 
and is thrown down, and his legs and trunk are 
tied so that he can do no harm. The hunters sel- 
dom succeed in lassoing more than two young ele- 
phants during a single stampede. 

It is easier to capture young lions. Hunters do 
not attempt to capture the old lions because it is 
impossible to break them in. When the hunters 
discover a lion or lioness, they trail it to its hiding 
place. Sometimes it takes many days to do this. 
The hunters can tell from the lions’ behavior 
- whether they have young ones or not. 

When the den is found, the hunters follow the 
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old ones for hours, keeping out of sight, hiding be- 
hind rocks or trees until they have a good chance 
to shoot. The natives seldom miss their mark; 
but should they do so, the old lions are likely to 
kill them. 

As soon as the old lions are slain, the party ap- 
proaches the den and the struggle with the young 
lions begins. They are very savage at first and 
try to defend themselves by scratching and biting. 
At last they are overpowered and their feet tied. 
Then they are placed in a rude cage. 

As the baby lions are carried to the farm, they 
receive no food. When they become very hungry, 
they are much gentler. Then they are given goats’ 
milk. 

A young hippopotamus has powerful jaws that 
will crush a man, but it is rather good natured, 
and is easier to capture than either elephants or 
lions. Hippos live in great numbers in the Setit 
River and in the reeds along its banks. But hunt- 
ing them has its dangers because the many croco- 
diles found there are always hungry for prey. 

The young hippopotamus swims behind its 
mother for protection. In order to capture it, 
the hunters take to their boats and try to kill the 
mother with rifles; but her hide is so thick and 
tough that a rifle ball will hardly cut through it. 
When at last the mother is disposed of, the little. 
one swims round and round, refusing to leave her. 
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—Courtesy San Diego Zoo 
ELEPHANT Lying Down For CHILDREN TO Mount 


At the first good opportunity a native thrusts 
a harpoon into the neck of the young hippopota- 
mus. ‘To the harpoon is tied a long rope and a 
float. Should the young hippo dive under the 
water, the float will show where it went. The hunt- 


ers follow the float till the young hippo lands, and 


they then surround and capture it. A water buf- 
falo is then killed and skinned, and the young 


hippo is sewed up in its skin and carried to the 


farm. 


mm. 
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For a time after they are taken the youngsters 
refuse food of any kind, and some actually die of 
starvation. But most of the young elephants and 


lions live and thrive. If they are cross and stub- 


born, their meals are refused them till the pangs 
of hunger break their vicious tempers. 

When the animals are ready to be shipped to 
Europe or America, a caravan is made up at the 
farm to carry them to the Red Sea. One caravan 
had seventy camels, fifty goats, and one hundred 
and twenty men. ‘Two camels are needed to carry 
a cage with two lions, and two more camels will 
earry a cage with one hippopotamus. A large 
number of camels are loaded with food and water 
for man and beast on the journey across the desert. 

The elephants are led. All traveling is done at 
night on account of the great heat, and the day is 
used entirely to rest. Ata port on the Red Sea the 
animals are taken on shipboard, and the caravan 
is disbanded. 


Questions and Problems 


How would you go about it if you wanted to capture a 
squirrel or a rabbit? 

How is a baby elephant captured? 

Can you think of a better way to capture a baby lion? 

How are young hippos taken? 

What do you think are the most interesting animals at 
a circus? Why? 

The best time to visit a zoo is at feeding time. Why? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN INDIA 


ie with me my gun. bearer, I set out 
one morning in October to hunt elephants. 
We rode a tame elephant into the jungle. When 
we heard elephants feeding in a valley to our 
right, I dismounted, and with my native helper 
walked on ahead along the path. There were 
about fifty elephants in the herd. We kept the 
wind with us, and for an hour we watched them 


close by, feeding among the bamboo. When we | 


were about to return to the tame elephant we 
heard a shrill trumpeting and a crashing of trees 
a little to our left. From the noise, we knew it was 
a fight between two big tuskers. 

As we ran toward the place, the sound of battle 
grew louder. Coming to a deep ravine, we could 
see the tops of bamboos bowing and shaking as the 
monsters bore each other back and forth with a 
crashing noise. We ran along the bank to find a 
crossing. Suddenly, one elephant gave a deep 
roar of pain and crossed to our side about forty 
yards from us. Here he began tearing up the 


*Retold from an English hunter. 
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bamboo clump in great fury, grumbling with pain 
and anger. Blood was streaming from a deep 
stab in his left side. He was a monster with long, 

thick tusks. 3 

The wounded beast was mowing down fhe bam- 
boos with his trunk and tusks. Suddenly, he 
backed from the bushes and stood like a statue. 
All was still for a minute. Now the tip of his 
trunk came slowly round in our direction, and I 
saw that his fine sense of smell had wind of us. 
We had been standing behind a thin, bamboo 
clump watching him. I thought when he had 
scented us, he would take himself off. But no 
such good fortune. He was wounded and angry, 
and blamed us. 

Forward went his big ears and up went his tail. 
We knew this meant a charge. He wheeled round 
quickly, getting at once into full speed, and bore 
straight down upon us. Knowing the bamboos 
could not protect us, I stepped out into the open to 
get a clear shot. I gave a shout in the hope of stop- 
ping him, but on he came with his head high and 
his trunk curled. 

When he was about ten paces from me, I fired 
between the eyes. I felt sure of the shot but made 
a mistake in not giving him both barrels, for the 
smoke blinded me and the beast was too close for 
me to aim again. His tusks came through the 
smoke, and I had just time to fall flat to escape 
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being hurled along with him. Luckily I fell a 
little to the right. Down came his heavy foot 


near my legs, and I drew them away just in time. 


The elephant rushed over me with a shrill ery, 
which showed that his trunk was uncurled. The 
bullet had taken the courage out of him, and he 
was so frightened he did not stop but rushed on 
in full flight. If he had stopped it would have 
been all over with me. My gun bearer, who was 
close by, also fell flat. 

We picked ourselves up and ran after the 
tusker, but he had joined the herd again; and as 
we did not wish to try battle with a whole herd 
of angry elephants, we gave up the chase and re- 
turned to our tame elephant. 


Questions and Problems 


1 What are some things you would need in order to hunt 
elephants? 

2 Why not use a saddle instead of a howdah? 

3 What senses of an elephant are very keen? How do 
hunters guard against them? 

4 What can you say about a charging elephant? 

5 Elephants are tamed and taught to work. What work 
are they used for? 


CHAPTER XIV 
OLD EPHRAIM, THE GRIZZLY BEAR* 


HE grizzly bear lives in the Rocky Mountains 
, and is king of the game beasts of our coun- 
try. With his coarse, brown hair and his long. 
claws he is quite different from the little black 
bear. The black bear weighs about two hundred 
pounds and climbs trees, while the grizzly is about 
four times as large and stays on the ground. Some 
of the grizzlies weigh twelve hundred pounds. 
Within the last few years they have almost dis- 
appeared from our country. 

Years ago the grizzly wandered over the west- 
ern plains searching for roots or digging up 
gophers or following the herds of buffalo. But he 
has learned to fear man, and is now almost as shy 
as the cougar. He is sly and wary, seeking the 
deepest forests in the mountains for his home. 

In the north the grizzly holes up for the winter ; 
but instead of finding a hollow tree like the black 
bear, he digs a hole in the ground. It may be on 
a hillside, in the river bank, or in a natural cave in 
the rocks. The grizzly chooses a spot which no 

*Retold from ‘‘The Wilderness Hunter,’’ by Theodore 
Roosevelt. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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one is likely to find and is careful to leave no trace 
of his hiding place. It is seldom that these dens 
are found. He takes some hollow or opening and 
digs it out to his liking with his sharp claws. 

The bear spends the winter in sleep; but if he 
is disturbed, he will leave the den to fight or run 
away. Once upon a time a hunter stumbled upon 
a bear’s den and slipped away quietly. Later, he 
found that the bear, while seeming to be asleep, 
knew he was there and sneaked off as soon as the 
coast was clear. However, in very cold weather a 
bear can hardly be awakened from his sleep. 

When the bear first leaves its den in the spring, 
its fur is in fine order; but it soon grows thin and 
poor, and the beast becomes very hungry. In the 
early spring when the snow lies in drifts and the 
trees and roots are dead, the poor, hungry brute © 
becomes a beast of prey. It eats wild game and 
prowls about the flocks of the ranchman. Some- 
times a grizzly will get the habit of killing cattle. 
Once an old grizzly that lived in the brush a dozen 
miles from my ranch killed a cow that bad been 
caught in the mud of the river bottom. We found 
that he had been feeding on the cow’s body and 
had eaten every scrap. Later he began to attack 
the live animals. 

The crafty old grizzly was cunning as well as 
_ fierce. He lay in wait for the cattle in a thicket of 
dense underbrush near the path where they came 
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down to the river to drink. Sometimes he pounced 
on them as they fed on the bushes, or he crept upon 
some animal that was eating grass. When within 
a few feet, he made a quick rush and seized his 
- victim by its hind parts and gave it a swift blow 
over the small of the back. In one instance, he 
had jumped upon the animal’s head and grasped 
it in his forepaws. We hunted our foe eagerly, 
but without success until some one put poison in 
the body of a dead cow. 

The grizzly is very fond of sheep and pigs. He . 
lurks around a settler’s house at night and jumps 
into the pens. He will grasp a helpless, bleating 
sheep or a squealing pig and bundle it over the 
fence to its death. The bear sometimes holds the 
body of the sheep in his teeth and walks on all 
fours, dragging it as the wolf does. Sometimes he 
seizes the animal in his forearms, or in one of 
them, and takes a three-legged gait, lifting and 
pushing the body over brush. 

The grizzly is too awkward and clumsy to prey 
upon the shy animals of the woodland. He is not 
quick enough to catch deer or buffalo. He is more 
apt to feast upon animals that have met their 
death by accident, and will even eat one of his 
brothers. He has been known to kill and eat a 
black bear. Hunters can trap a grizzly by using 
the dead body of one of his own tribe as bait. 

Grizzlies are fond of fish, and in the spring they 
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crowd down the western rivers to feed on salmon. 
They wade into the river and knock the salmon 
right and left with their paws. But flesh and 
fish are not the bear’s chief food. At most times 
the grizzly likes to dig in the ground for insects, 
roots, and nuts. Its strong foreclaws can over- 
turn stones and tear rotten logs to pieces. Bears 
are also very fond of berries, wild plums, and 
other fruit. They smash all the bushes in a patch 
by sitting on their haunches and sweeping the 
_ berries into their mouths with their paws. 

One morning, when I was hunting on the Snake 
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River, I rose at dawn and shook the snow from 
the buffalo robe in which I slept and set out on a 
bear hunt. For two hours I walked on across 
ridges and valleys. In some Mites the snow lay in 
drifts a foot deep. 

Suddenly I came on the fresh, broad trail of 
a grizzly. He was evidently roaming about, look- 
ing for a good den for the winter. At once I took 
the trail, walking above it and to one side, and 
keeping a sharp lookout ahead. The bear was go- 
ing across wind, and so I had no fear he would get 
my scent. 

I walked rapidly, but cautiously. Across the 
stretches of bare ground from which the wind had 
blown the snow, I had to be careful not to make a 
noise. But in the snow my steps made no sound, 
and here the trail was plain. I kept my eyes al- 
ways to the front. 

At last I came to the top of a ridge, and as I 
peered over the rocks I saw the big, burly bear not 
very far down the slope. He had halted on the 
open hillside and was busily digging up nuts 
which had been hidden by gophers or squirrels. 

I stepped back quietly out of sight and ran to- 
ward the end of the hill, where I came to a ravine 
which led near where the bear was working. 
Along this ravine I found plenty of evergreen 
bushes which gave me good cover, except in one or 
two places where I had to lie down and crawl on 
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the snow to keep the animal from seeing me. 

When I reached the point nearest the bear, he 
» had just finished digging and was starting off. 
Wishing him to pause so I might be sure of my 
aim, I gave a low whistle. At once he stopped. 
Resting my rifle across the branch of a spruce, I 
drew bead behind his shoulder and fired. Off he 
ran with speed, making no sound. But the blood 
splashes on the white snow showed I had hit him. 
I followed his trail some minutes, and as I came to 
the top of a ridge I saw his great body lying still 
in the snow where he had fallen dead. 

One way to hunt the grizzly is to put out a bait 
and hide near by, or come back when the animal is 
at his meal. Once when I camped in the Bit- 
ter Root Mountains, I found that a bear had been 
feeding on the dead body of a moose which lay 
some miles from the tent. I made up my mind to 
try to get a shot at it one afternoon. 

When it was nearly sundown, I shouldered my 
rifle and plunged into the woods. I climbed along 
the side of the mountains over fallen trees and 
across gullies to a brook which I followed some 
distance. Then crossing a rocky pass, I came to 
the valley in which the moose lay. 

Wearing moccasins, I walked softly along 
through the woods. It was now dusk, and the air 
had the cool chill of evening. As I came near the 
clump where the moose lay, I walked very cau- 
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tiously, watching and listening eagerly. Pres- 
ently I heard a twig snap. My heart jumped, 
for I knew the bear was at his supper. 

A few steps more and I saw his shaggy, brown 
form. He was working with all his strength try- 
ing to bury the carcass, twisting it this way and 
that. Once he got angry and gave it a tremendous 
euff with his paw. 

I crept up within forty yards and made ready 
to shoot, but for several minutes he would not 
hold his head still. Then he heard some sound in 
the forest and stood still, looking toward the for- 
est, with his forepaws planted on the carcass. This 
gavememy chance. I drew a fine bead between his 
eye and ear and pulled the trigger. At the crack 
he dropped dead. 

Some days later I made camp in a little open 
space at the foot of a mountain near a noisy 
brook. Night was coming on. I threw down the 
buffalo bed on some pine needles, dragged up a 
few dry logs for a fire, and hobbled my horse. 
Then I strolled off, rifle on shoulder, to see if I 
could pick up a grouse for supper. 

After walking a mile or more, I was on the 
point of returning to camp when I looked over a 
ridge into a little valley. It was getting dark, but 
I at once saw some large, dark object. 
big grizzly walking with his head down. 

J fired into his flank. He gave a loud, moaning 


It was a 
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grunt and started off at a heavy gallop. I ran 
down the hill to cut him off. Presently he reached 
a thicket of bushes and stopped among them. 

I ran up to the edge and halted, because I did 
not like to go into the dark bushes after a wounded 
grizzly. Soon I heard him give a savage whine 
from the heart of the bush, but still I could not 
see him. 

Walking around the edge and standing on tip- 
toe, 1 gazed earnestly to see if I could catch a 
glimpse of his hide. When I reached the narrow- 
est part of the thicket, he walked out on the other 
side and stood broadside to me, looking at me with 
fiery eyes that shone in the gloom. Aiming be- 
hind the shoulder for his heart, I pulled the trig- 
ger. At the crack, the great bear turned toward 
me with harsh roars of fury, showing his white 
fangs. He charged straight toward me, crashing 
through the bushes. It was hard to take aim, so lL 
waited till he came to a fallen tree. As he jumped 
over I shot again, but he did not flinch. 

On he came, and I did not know what to ex- 
pect. Ina second he was almost upon me. I then 
fired for his forehead, but my bullet went low, 
entering his open mouth. As I fired I leaped to 
one side, and through the smoke I saw his paw as 
he made a vicious side blow at me. 

The rush of his charge carried him past. I 
hurriedly jammed in two more cartridges, for I 


had fired my last. He tried to stop, but as he did 
- so he fell and rolled over and over, quite dead. 


Ke Questions and Problems 


Why do you think the bear hibernates? 

What does the grizzly eat? 

Where would you _go,to-day to find a wild grizzly? 

Would you rather meet a erizzly or a lion in the open? 
Why? 

Why did the pioneers need to kill off the bears? | 

Tell the best bear story you have heard or read. 


Get your teacher to read some of the stories of Enos 
Mills about bears. 
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CHAPTER XV 
RUBBER NECK, THE GIRAFFE 


HE tallest of all animals on the earth is the 
giraffe. If we took three tall men and stood 
them on one another’s heads, the topmost man 
would still be too short to look a big giraffe in the 
face. This animal is tall because he has such a 
long neck and always holds his head high. The 
giraffe uses his long neck to get his food, for he 
is in the habit of feeding upon the topmost leaves 
of trees. | 

The back of the giraffe slopes very sharply 
from the shoulders to the tail. He would be a 
poor saddle animal, for you would surely slide off 
backward if you tried to ride him. You would 
think, looking from the side, that his forelegs are 
very much longer than his hind legs, but this is 
not true. The difference is due to his long shoul- 
der blades. 

For his dinners in the tree tops the giraffe is 
given just the kind of a tongue he needs. His 
tongue serves instead of hands, for with it he 
picks up almost anything he wishes, no matter 
how small. He can make the tip of his tongue so 


small that he can pick up a single leaf. The 
oF 
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giraffe seldom eats grass from the ground. He 
never tries it except when he is very hungry and 
can get nothing else to eat. He sometimes gets his 
mouth to the ground, but it is by great effort. He 
must spread his forelegs far apart in a very awk- 
ward way. If you put a lump of sugar on the 
ground, he will lower his head to the earth in a 
most absurd manner. 

The giraffe is very dainty about his food. He 
takes only the greenest leaves from the trees. If 
he is given cut grass, he takes separate blades in 
his lips and nibbles away the top of the stem only. 
He eats the tenderest green portions and puts the 
other aside. 

The giraffe is always on the lookout for its foes, 
but does not attempt to hide. The hunter finds 
him in the open country where the trees are scat- 
tering. He seldom goes into the dense forest. His 
only beast enemy is the lion. He trusts to his 
keen eyes and speedy legs to get away from this 
enemy. 

The giraffe never allows his head to get near an 
enemy, but delivers kicks so rapidly that he has 
been known to drive away even a lion. He some- 
times jumps upon his foe with his sharp hoofs and 
kills him with them. However, the lion succeeds 
in stealing upon the giraffe and bringing him 
down by a great blow of its paw and its sharp 
teeth and claws. 
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The captive giraffe is a gentle animal and loves 
his keeper. He is very curious, and when visitors 
come to see him, he looks them over with an air 
of great interest. His eyes are full and mild. 
Like the kangaroo, the giraffe is never heard to 
utter a sound, even when he is dying. Like the 
camel, he can go without water for many days. 

The giraffe runs somewhat like a camel, but 
more swiftly. He goes by frog-like leaps, bend- 
ing his long neck up and down in a stiff way, and 
switching his tail. A horse can usually outrun a 
giraffe, but in a rough country he gets over the 
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ground better than the horse. Hunters sometimes 
stalk this animal on foot. He is easily traced by 
his foot marks, which are as long as a man’s foot, 
pointed at the toe and round at the heel. 

In Africa the natives hunt him by stalking. 
They also make pitfalls to catch him. They dig 
a pit about ten feet deep, leaving a bank in the 
middle of it. When a giraffe falls into this pit, 
its forelegs are on one side of the wall and the 
hind legs on the other. So the animal lies on its 
stomach across the wall, and in spite of its strug- 
gles it cannot get hold with its feet to climb out. 
When the hunters dig pitfalls for the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus, there are stakes in the bottom 
of the pit to pierce the sides of their great bodies, 
but a wall is found to be better in capturing the 
giraffe. 

Though a large animal, the giraffe is not so 
easily seen as you would think. His long neck 
and dark skin look very much like the dried stems 
of the forest trees; so that even the keen-eyed 
natives sometimes mistake a tree for a giraffe or 
a giraffe for a tree. 

These animals generally go in herds of five or 
six. Sometimes there are as many as thirty or 
forty in a herd, led by an old male. 

The skin of the giraffe is so thick that the ani- 
mal is not easily killed by the weapons which the 
natives carry. It is even hard to pierce the 
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giraffe’s hide with the bullets of the white man’s 
gun. It usually takes more than one shot to fell 
one of these great beasts. 

The flesh of this animal is good, and the natives 
are fond of the marrow of the bones. When the 
meat of the giraffe is cooked, it is thought to be 
worthy to be placed on the table of a king. The 
flesh is made into jerked meat, and the strong 
hide into shoe soles. 


The Arabs hunt the giraffe for his skin, out of | 


which they make shields. They also use his sinews 
for thread and string. All in all, he is a fine ani- 


mal, and we hope he will be protected rather than 


killed off by hunters, or by natives for meat. ° 


Questions and Problems 


Why is the giraffe tall? 

What good are the spots to him? 

How does he avoid the lions’ claws? 

What sounds does he make? What other animal is like 
him in this respect? 

How do the natives in Africa capture the giraffe? 

How does a giraffe eat grass? 

How do the Arabs use the giraffe? 

Compare the neck of the elephant with that of the 
giraffe. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HUNTING THE WILD HORSE 


HO tamed and rode the first wild horse and 
how he did it we shall never know. It 
happened ages ago, before men learned to write or 
to print. We know that horses lived in the time 
of the cave men, for we find the bones of horses 
and rude pictures of them scratched on stone in 


~ the caves where men then had their homes. The 


eave men hunted these wild horses for meat and 
for their skins. 

The horse was then much smaller than he is 
now. He was about the size of a wild pony. 
Where food was plentiful, these little horses grew 
larger, but those that lived in cold lands where 
food was scarce are still small like the ponies of 
the Shetland Islands. 

The old Greeks first drove the horse hitched to 
rude chariots; but later, it is said, they learned to 
ride him without saddle or bridle. At first only 
kings, nobles, and warriors could afford - horses. 
But after a time, everybody rode horseback, which 
was then the best way to travel. 

At last the farmer began to use the horse. It 


moved so much faster than the sloW ox that he 
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could do more work. The colts of the largest 
horses were kept for fathers and mothers, and all 
the horses grew larger and stronger. To-day we 
have the large draft horse. 

Horses were not known in America when the 
white men first came. The Indians were greatly 
frightened when they saw those which the Span- 
iards brought over with them. They thought 
these animals were terrible monsters, and ran 
from them as from wild beasts.” But the Indians 
soon overcame their fear and learned to use the 
horse. Sometimes horses were lost or ran away, 
or their owners died and left them alone. After 
a time great herds of them appeared wild on our 
western plains. 

When Washington Irving was a young man, he 
took a trip into the west, and has told this story 
of hunting the wild horse: 

‘‘Our party consisted of several dozen hunters, 
all well mounted on good steeds. We left the buf- 
falo camp about eight o’clock, and had a hard 
march of two hours over ridges of hills which 
were covered with a ragged forest of scrub oaks 
and broken up by deep gullies. 

‘About ten o’clock in the morning, we came to 
a valley through which flowed the north branch of 
the Red River. A beautiful meadow stretched for 
_ two or three miles along the foothills. Here and 
there in the dow were groves and clumps of 
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trees. As we cast our eyes over this delightful 
valley, we beheld a troop of wild horses quietly 
grazing on the green meadow about a mile to our 
right. To our left, at nearly the same distance, 
were several buffaloes, feeding or resting under 
the trees. 

‘We held a council to make plans for capturing 
the wild horses. We decided to surround and 
trap them in a manner called ‘ringing the wild 
horse.’ 

‘“No do this, requires a large party of horsemen 
well mounted. They extend themselves in a long 
line and keep a certain distance apart. Then they 
gradually form a ring two or three miles across 
to surround the game. 

‘When the ring is formed, two or three men ride 
slowly toward the horses and start them off. Soon 
they approach the bounds of the ring where a 
hunter shows himself and turns them in another 
direction. In this way, they are kept galloping 
round and round the circle till they are completely 
tired out. Then it is possible for the hunter to 
ride up beside them and throw a lariat over their 
heads. The horses that have the most speed and 
courage are apt to break through the ring and es- 
cape, so that in general it is the second-rate horses 
that are taken. 

‘“We made ready for this kind of hunt. The 
pack horses were taken into the woods and firmly 
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tied to trees, lest in a rush of wild horses they 
should break away. Twenty-five men were then 
sent to ride along the edge of the valley, keeping 
within the woods so as not to be seen. They were 
to take their stand about fifty yards apart’in the 
woods and not to advance or show themselves until 
the horses dashed in their direction. Twenty-five 
men were sent across the valley to creep along the 
river bank and station themselves among the 
trees. 

‘‘A third party of about the same number was 
to form a line across the lower part of the valley 
to connect the two wings. Others were to go 
around through the woods, so as to get to the 
upper part of the valley in the rear of the horses 
and drive them forward into the trap that we had 
_ formed. Then the two wings were to close in and 
join behind them, making a complete circle. 

‘‘These plans were being carried out when the 
wild horses gave signs that they scented an enemy. 
They snuffed the air, snorted and looked about, 
and then pranced off slowly toward the river 
bank. Here, according to plan, they should have 
been quietly turned back by the advance of a 
hunter from the trees. Unluckily, we had a wild- 
fire little Frenchman, named Torish, hidden here. 
Instead of doing as he was told, the moment he 
_ saw the wild horses move toward him, he broke 
- out of the woods and dashed across the plain in 
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pursuit of them. This broke up the plan com- 
pletely. 

‘“A score of hunters joined in the chase, and 
away they went thundering down the valley, giving 
hot chase to the herd. The line drawn across the 
valley attempted to check and turn back the wild 
herd; but it was all in vain, for they were too hotly 
Seen ce In their panic they dashed through the 
line and clattered down the plain. 

“‘The whole troop of hunters now joined in the 
headlong chase. Some were without hats or caps, 
and their hair flying about their ears. Others had 
handkerchiefs tied around their heads. 

‘‘The buffaloes, which had been calmly resting, 
sprang up, gazed for a moment at the chase that 
came down the meadow, then turned and took to 
flight. Away we all went, pell-mell, hurry-skurry 
—wild buffalo, wild horse, wild huntsmen,—with 
clang and clatter, and whoop and halloo that made 
the forest ring. 

‘“At length, the buffaloes turned toward the 
river bank while the horses dashed on up a narrow 
valley with the hunters close to their heels. Our 
best hunter passed several of them, for he had fixed 
his eye upon a fine Pawnee horse that had his ears 
slit and a saddle mark upon his back. He pressed 
him hard, but lost him in the woods. 

‘‘Among the wild horses was a fine black mare 
which, in scrambling over rough ground, tripped 
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and fell. A young ranger sprang from his horse 
and seized her by the mane and muzzle. Another 
ranger dismounted and came to his aid. The 
mare struggled fiercely, kicking and biting and 
striking with her forefoot, but a noose was 
slipped over her head, and her struggles were in 
vain. 

‘*It was some time, however, before she gave 
over rearing and plunging and lashing out with 
her forefeet on every side. The rangers then led 
her along the valley by two strong ropes which 
enabled them to keep out of the reach of her hoofs. 
When she struck in one direction, she was jerked 
in the other. 


**As to Torish, who lost his head and spoiled the 
~ whole plan,—he had better luck than he deserved. 
He had managed to catch a beautiful, cream- 
colored colt about seven months old that had not 
strength to keep up with its companions. The 
little Frenchman was beside himself with joy. It 
was amusing to see him with his prize. The colt 
reared and kicked and struggled to get free, but 
Torish took him about the neck and wrestled with 
him. He even jumped on his back and cut as 
many antics as a monkey with a kitten. The wild 
horses that were captured became tame in a very » 
few days and made fine saddle horses.’’ 


Questions and Problems ~ 
How do you think the wild horse was first tamed? 
What did the Indians think of the first horses that were 
brought across the ocean? 
What is meant by ‘‘ringing the wild horse’’? 
In what other way might wild horses be captured? 
Where did the wild horses in America come from? 


Which do you think is the more helpful to man, the 
horse or the cow? Why? 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A WALRUS HUNT 


| F we wish to hunt walrus, we must do so upon 
the sea. We must go to the icy wilderness of 
the far North, for we find this kind of big game 
nowhere else. It is exciting sport, because an 
angry bull walrus is dangerous. He likes nothing 
better than to turn on a boat, hook his tusks over 
the edge, and spill the hunters into the sea. 

The walrus is a wary beast, and unless we are 
very cautious, we shall never get near him, as he 
lies on a great cake of ice floating in the sea. He 
_ has poor eyesight, but we shall not let that deceive 
us; for he has a remarkably keen sense of smell 
which guards him from his enemies. One sniff of 
a man, and the great water beast flops quickly off 
his ice cake into the depths of the sea. 

Let us set forth in a good whaleboat for the icy 
sea near Alaska. We also have need of smaller 
skin boats such as the natives use. We are armed 
with rifles and with harpoons to which are tied 
long lines, on the end of which is a sealskin bag 
filled with air. When a walrus is shot, a harpoon 
is thrust into his body, and the air-filled bag keeps 


him from sinking to the bottom. We also have a 
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power launch to carry the hides and tusks back to 


the ship. 


Here we are along the edge of the Arctic ice 
pack—that vast field of ice that stretches north to 
the north pole and on down the other side to 
warmer water again. The sea is full of floating 
ice. 

We are on the lookout for walrus. Three men 
are keeping watch from the crow’s nest high up 
on the ship. One man, the captain, is giving or- 
ders to steer the ship through the ice field. The 
other two men are natives on the lookout for wal- 
rus herds. } 
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Off in the distance they see a black spot on the 
ice as though a huge bottle of ink had been over- 
turned on the cake. ‘‘Is it a walrus?’’ we shout. 
The natives reply that they cannot say for sure 
until we come closer. Sometimes shore ice looks 
black at a distance—as black as a walrus herd. 

Presently they shout down from the crow’s 
nest, ‘‘It is.a walrus herd!’’ We are all much ex- 
cited. As we come closer, we can see one or two 
bulls moving about. They are keeping watch 
while the others sleep in the sunshine, or snow- 
storm, as it happens to be. 

Strangely enough, the guarding bulls seem to 
see our ship, but they do not give the alarm. Until 
they smell something, they do not budge. 

All is now excitement aboard the ship. Every 
man is given a job, and he stands ready. The 
crews get their boats in order and lower them into 
the water. The hunters load their guns and pro- 
vide themselves with plenty of shells. Others see 
that the harpoons are ready with their lines coiled 
up in the boats, and the bags are filled with air. 

By this time the boats are all in the water and 
the rowers ready to push off. The hunters—three 
in each boat—take their places in the bow, and 
now we are off. 

With a great splash of water, the boats shoot 
away, and the hunt is on. Of course, we approach 

the herd with the wind in our faces and try as 
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much as we can to hide behind other ice cakes. 

As we get closer, the herd becomes restless as the 
watching bulls begin flopping about on the ice 
barking sharply like dogs. This is the most anx- 
ious time for the hunters, for one wrong move will 
upset the plan, and send the whole herd into the 
sea as quick as a flash. 

The walruses have no feet or legs, but they have 
flippers and tusks with which they can make good 
speed. They move with a flopping motion, some- 
what like a fish on land. 

Now we are moving very slowly and cautiously 
to the edge of the very ice cake on which the herd 
is lying. These cakes are usually flat and stand 
only about a foot out of the water. 

The signal is given, and our first shot picks off 
a guarding bull, not because of his size, but be- 
cause he will be the first to get away. Each hunter 
selects one walrus for his fire to make sure of him. 

At the sound of the first shot, the walruses all 
start tumbling toward the water as fast as they 
can make it. All the while the hunters are shoot- 
ing as rapidly as possible. In three minutes it is 
all over. 

The hunter tries to kill rather than wound, and 
to do this before the animal gets off the ice; for a 
wounded or a dead walrus generally sinks in the 
water. 


The boat’s crew leap on the ice cake the second 
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the firing stops, and begin harpooning the wounded 
animals. By this time the main herd is making 
off toward the edge of the ice, barking like a pack 
of dogs. 

The mother walruses are easily recognized and 
are not killed. They are quickly out of sight in 
the water, but the baby walruses are not easily 
frightened. They hover about the ice cake, bark- 
ing and trying to find out what the excitement is 
about. Their tiny tusks are not much larger than 
white buttons sticking out of their mouths. Some- 
times they climb back on the ice, but when we 


strike at them, they fall back into the water with a 


great splash. 

When the mother sees this wild and foolish be- 
havior of her baby, she comes with a roar and 
bears him down deep to safety. 


Questions and Problems 


What does the walrus use his tusks for? 

They are ivory. Where else does man obtain ivory? 

The natives of Alaska suffer great hunger because the 
white man has killed off so many walruses. Do you 
think this should be stopped? 

4 The walrus’s chief animal enemy is the polar bear. 

How do you think bruin captures a walrus? 
5 Tell the story of the walrus hunt. 
6 Where would we go to find the walrus? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


AN ANGRY RHINOCEROS 


NE morning’ I shouldered my rifle and took 
a walk alone on the flat plains in Africa. I 
went off about six miles from camp. It was dan- 
gerous to walk far alone in this land of fierce ani- 
mals, but I trusted to my gun and sure aim. 
About two miles to my left I could just see a dark 
object. Thinking it was an ostrich, I started off 
toward it. Very soon I found it was bigger game 
than an ostrich, and as I came nearer, it proved 
to be a huge rhinoceros lying down. 

I crawled closer through the short grass until I 
got within fifty yards of the beast. Here I lay 
and watched him. After a little while he began 
to think something was wrong, for he rose to his 
feet and looked straight toward me. His eyes 
were poor and he could not see me, but he began 
to walk around me in a half-circle. 

Then he got wind of me, turned in his tracks 
like a cat, and came for me in a bee line. Hoping 
to turn him, I fired; but my bullets had no effect 
on his thick hide and only made him angry. 

Seeing that I could not turn him, I flung my- 


*Retold from an English source. 
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self quite flat on the grass and threw my helmet 
from me in the hope that he would see it and vent 
his rage on it instead of me. On he thundered, 
while I scarcely dared to breathe. I never lay so 
flat in my life before. I could hear him snorting 
and rooting up the grass quite close to me, but -I 
dared not move to look up. Luckily he could not 
see me, but charged by a few yards to my left. 

As soon as he passed on, he lost my wind and 
my courage came back. I arose and fired a couple 
of bullets after him to speed him on. But my bul- 
lets were too soft. They only cracked against his 
tough hide and splintered to pieces on it, sending 
the dry mud off in little clouds of dust. This 
made him still more furious. He stood still for 
a moment and then gored the ground most vi- 
ciously with the horn on his nose. I hoped he 
would leave, but he started off again on a half- 
circle round me. This terrified me more than 
ever, for I felt sure he would get wind of me 
again, and I could scarcely hope to escape a sec- 
ond time. 

Presently he scented me. Up went his nose in 
the air and he charged for me. I pressed myself 
into the ground as flat as ever I could. The grass 
was a few inches high, which helped much to hide 
me. I felt the thud of his great feet pounding 
along, yet I dared not move or look up. My 

heart was thumping like a steam hammer, and 
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RHINOCEROS 


every moment I expected to be tossed into the air. 


Nearer and nearer came the heavy thud of his feet, 


and I had given myself up for lost. But out of 
the corner of my eye I saw the mad beast rushing 
by. He had missed me again! 

You may be sure I did not shoot again, and this 
time he went off for good. If he had found me, 
he certainly would have pounded me to dust, for 
he was in a furicus and vicious mood. It is al- 
most impossible to kill a rhinoceros coming at you. 
You must have a heavy gun and aim for his heart. 

It is much safer when hunting the rhinoceros 
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for two hunters to go together, and keep about 


fifty yards apart; so that if the beast charges one 
of them, the other will get a broadside shot which 
will, if well aimed, roll the beast over. I never 
went alone on foot again. 

On another day I was riding without a gun in 
a region where many rhinos were to be found, but 
I was using Hector, a speedy horse. I felt sure 
he would carry me out of danger. I was going 
along at a smart pace when I nearly came upon a 
mother rhinoceros and her calf. Hector was so 
terrified that he almost bounded from under me. 
I gave him free rein and he fled at his best speed. 
The rhinos were startled, but the old cow turned 
toward me and made a short charge followed by 
her calif. When they could not gain on me, they 
gave up the chase and went back to the thicket. 

Befere’ I had gone far, I came suddenly upon 
another savage old rhinoceros. He was evidently 
in a very bad temper, for he charged madly at me 
the moment he saw me. I used my spurs and 
raced Hector for some bushes, where I hoped to 
escape because of the rhino’s dim sight. But he 
was not to be thrown off. On he came at full speed. 
I heard him crash through the bushes after me. 
Looking over my shoulder, I saw him with his 
head raised in the air and his tail over his back. 
He was after me in earnest. 

The rough ground was in his favor, as I could 
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not let Hector go very fast for fear he might 
stumble and fall. Then it would be all over for 
me. There was a little open space ahead, and I 
rode as hard as I dared. The rhino thundered 
after me, giving loud snorts which lent speed to ~ 
Hector’s heels. For a little way I outran the 
beast, but presently I came into a belt of bushes. 
Hector could not make much speed among them 
and the rhino was gaining on me, for he crashed 
right through them. 

Presently, we came into the open country and 
gained on the rhino again. Hector soon showed 
him a clean pair of heels. As we dashed over the 
plain, the rhino gave up the pursuit and returned 
to the bushes, and I went on my way. 


Questions and Problems 


Tell what you know about the rhino. 

What other animal is he most like? 

In what country does the rhino live? 

What sense of his is keen and what one poor? 
How would you go about hunting the rhino? 
Tell the story of Hector. 


Which do you think more dangerous, hunting the rhi- 
noceros or the lion? Why? 


Write two other questions about the rhino. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE COUGAR, OR MOUNTAIN LION? 


N° animal of the chase is so hard to kill by still . 
hunting as the cougar. This beast has 
many names. It is known in the east as the pan- 
ther or painter, in the west as the mountain lion, 
and in South America as the puma. 

The cougar likes to move abroad by night or at 
dusk. In the daytime it lies hidden in some eave 
or thicket where a hunter will not stumble upon 
it. Itis a stealthy beast, for its great, velvet paws 
never make a sound and its soft, slow movements 
and dull brown color make it very hard to dis- 
cover. When it is startled from its hiding place, 
this great beast slinks off through the brush in- 
stead of running in the open; but it will lie per- 
fectly still in its lair with a man only twenty feet 
away. 

The best way to hunt the cougar is to track it 
down with dogs or to catch it in a trap. Most 
cougars that are killed by still hunters are shot 
by accident while the man is after other game. 

One winter a large cougar lived in a wooded 
bottom near my ranch house. I did not know he 

*Retold from ‘‘The Wilderness Hunter,’’? by Theodore 
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was there until I went out one evening to kill a 
deer and found that he had driven them all off the 
bottom. Then I knew what had killed one of my 
young cows. Snow was falling at the time, and 
almost all the leaves were off the trees and bushes. 
I thought that the next day I would have a rare 
chance to track this wily beast. 

In the morning at dawn I came back and found 
his tracks. I followed them and soon came upon 
his bed among some cedars in a dark, steep gorge. 
He had just left it. I followed his tracks all day, 
but never got a glimpse of him. Late in the after- 
noon I trudged wearily homeward, having seen no 
sign of the cougar. But when I went out the next 
morning, I found that as soon as I had given up 
the chase, he had coolly turned and followed my 
steps to within a mile of the ranch house. His 
round footprints were as clear as writing in the 
snow. 

Again and again I have found fresh signs of 
the cougar, such as a lair they had just left, game 
they had killed, or one of our traps they had 
robbed; and I have hunted all day for them with- 
out success. I have seen a wild cougar alive only 
twice and both times by chance. Once I surprised 
one eating a skunk in a berry patch, but fright- 
ened it away without getting a shot. 

On another occasion, I was with a pack train 
in the Rockies. One day we had no meat in camp. 
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So I determined to try for deer by lying in wait 
beside a game trail where there were fresh tracks. 

I chose a trail leading down a steep slope among 
the pine trees to a little mountain lake. Hiding 
myself behind a rotten log witha few evergreens in 
front, I had an excellent ambush. Before me was 
the broad game trail. I lay perfectly still for 
about an hour, listening to the murmur of the 
pine forests and the call of the jay and wood- 
pecker while I gazed eagerly along the trail. It 
was late afternoon and growing dusk. 

Suddenly, without noise or warning of any 
kind, a cougar stood in the path before me. It 
came almost like a ghost. With its head lower 
than its shoulders, it slouched down the path, 
treading as softly as a kitten. I waited until it 
had passed me; then I fired. Throwing its tail up 
in the air, the cougar gave a bound and galloped 
over a slight ridge. But it did not go far, and I 
soon found it stretched on its side, dead. 

The true way to hunt the cougar is to follow it 
with dogs. It makes a very exciting chase. When 
the hounds are on its track, the cougar at first 
runs away; but when it is hard pressed, it takes 
to a tree or comes to bay in a thicket. While its 
attention is taken up with the dogs, the hunters can 
take careful aim. Hounds are often killed in 
_ these fights; a hungry cougar will pounce upon 

a dog for food. 
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Colonel Clay once, while he was on foot, with 
~ only four hounds, killed a cougar. The dogs took 
up the cold trail, and Colonel Clay ran many miles 
over rough, forest-clad mountains after them. 
Finally, they drove the cougar up a tree, where he | 
found it standing among the branches with its hind 
feet on one limb and its fore feet on another. It 
was glaring down at the dogs and switching its 
tail from side to side. He shot it through both 
shoulders, and down it came in a heap. The dogs 
pitched upon it, and though it was badly wounded, 
it bit one of them most severely. 

My friend Woody, in all his thirty years of 
hunting trips, killed only one cougar. One night 
he was lying in camp with two dogs. It was about 
midnight. The fire had gone out and the night 
was pitch dark. Aroused by the furious barking 
of his dogs, he found that they had charged into 
the gloom and were barking at something in a 
tree close by. He kindled the fire, and to his as- 
tonishment found the thing in the tree to be a 
cougar. He shot from beneath with his revolver, 
but it leaped down and ran some forty yards to 
another tree. There he found it in the morning, 
dead. 

If cowboys come upon a cougar, they try to rope 
it. I have known of several of these animals be- 
_ ing caught in that way. 

The cougar stalks its prey, and sometimes lies 
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in wait for it beside a game trail or drinking pool. 
Very rarely indeed does it crouch on the limb of 
a tree and leap upon a man, though many stories 
have been told of this. When excited by its game, 
it becomes very bold. The big cat roams over long 
distances and often changes its hunting ground. 
It may remain in one place two or three months 
until all the game is driven away, and then change 
to another. 

When it does not le in wait, it spends most of 
the night, winter and summer, in prowling rest- 
— lessly around the places where it hopes to come 
upon prey. There is no kind of game except the, 
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full-grown grizzly bear and the buffalo which it 
cannot bring down. It snaps up grizzly cubs or 
buffalo calves, and I have known of its springing 
on a full-grown wolf, which it killed and ate. 

The cougar would hardly attack a bull moose or 
an elk if the horns were grown, but it makes easy 
victims of the cows and calves. It is the dreaded 
enemy of goats, and every kind of deer, and preys 
upon foxes, coons, rabbits, beavers, and even 
gophers, rats, and mice. The hungry beast makes 
a thorny meal of the porcupine. It has been 
known to eat its smaller cousin, the lynx. 

The cougar is not a brave animal, nor does it 
run down its prey in open chase. It creeps upon 
its victim from behind and, with two or three 
great leaps, comes down on the poor creature’s 
back, using its claws as well as its teeth in holding 
and killing its prey. 

Though the cougar likes the woods, it is also 
found on the plains living in the timber that bor- 
ders the streams. The mother cougar has from 
one to three kittens hidden in a secret lair lest - 
the father cougar kill them. They soon roam 
about by themselves. One rarely sees more than 
two together. When she must feed her young, the 
mother hunts all the time. But the kittens begin 
very early to kill for themselves. They are bolder 
than the mother, but are clumsy and often let 
their prey escape. Like all cats, cougars are easy 
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to trap. Beasts of the dog kind, like wolves and 
foxes, are more keen and wary. 

One spring a man was badly hurt by a cougar 
near my ranch. He was hunting with a friend 
and came suddenly upon a cougar on a shelf of 
stone above his head. The cat sprang down on the 
man and mangled him with its teeth and claws, 
but he finally drove it away. Another hunter TI 
knew was once charged by a wounded cougar and 
badly seratched. 

Many old hunters tell tales of cougars following 
them. Others laugh these tales to scorn, for the 
cougar is usually afraid of aman. As for myself, 
I should have no more fear of sleeping in a wood 
where there were cougars, or walking through it. 
at nightfall, than I should if these wild cats were 
tame ones. Yet many times in pioneer days men 
were attacked by the cougar. 

I know two men in Montana who were walking 
home through the snow after a hunt. Hach car- 
ried on his back the meat and hide of a deer he 
had killed. Just at dusk, as they were passing 
through a ravine, the man in front heard his 
friend call suddenly and loudly for help. When 
-+he turned, he was astonished to see his partner 
lying on his face in the snow with a cougar stand- 
ing over him. The beast was trying to get the 
deer meat, while another cougar was hurrying to 
help him. 
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Swinging his rifle round, the second man shot 


the first cougar in the head and killed it while the 


other beast turned and bounded into the woods. 
The cougars were not full grown, but less than a 
year old. I do not think they really intended to 
attack the man. They were young animals—bold, 
stupid, and very hungry. The smell of the meat 
excited them, and they did not know the men were 
there as they walked, bent under their loads. 

The mother cougar does not often fight for her 
young, but I knew one instance when she did so. 
A friend of mine was camping many years ago 
near the head of the Green River. One afternoon 
he found a couple of cougar kittens and took them 
to camp. They were clumsy, playful little crea- 
tures. The next afternoon, he was alone at camp 
with the cook when he happened to look up and 
saw the mother cougar running down toward 
them without a sound. Her eyes were glaring and 
her tail twitching. She quickly snatched up her 
kittens and made off in safety. 


Questions and Problems 


What different names are given the cougar? 

When does it hunt and how? 

In what way is it like a cat? 

What is the best way to hunt the cougar? 

How successful was Roosevelt in tracking this animal? 
How does it behave when chased by dogs? 

How does it capture its prey? 

What other animals are much like the cougar? 


CHAPTER XX 
THE POLAR BEAR 


At bears live upon land except the polar bear, 

which really prefers to live upon the ice or 
in the water. He is a wonderfully good swimmer 
and can paddle a long distance. He has been 
known to swim across a strait forty miles wide. 
When the mother makes off for a journey through 
the water, the cub has been known to hang to his 
mother’s tail while she swims. Sometimes the 
mother gets tired towing the cub, or wants him to 
learn to swim for himself. Then she turns around 
and gives him a cuff with her paw, or takes him by 
the neck and puts him under the water for a 
minute and swims off, leaving the youngster to 
paddle his own way. 

Onee a white man in the cold country climbed to 
the top of an iceberg and found a big white bear 
sleeping. When the bear saw him, he jumped off 
the side of the ice mountain into the sea and swam 
for an island twenty miles away. 

The polar bear lives among the ice mountains in 
the far, cold north. He eats meat, chiefly seals 
and fish. He has a very keen sense of smell, and 
in this way he can find the seals under the little 
holes which they have made through the ice to 
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PouarR Bears 

get air. The white bear’s keen nose can find these 
holes even when they are covered with a coating 
of snow. Men have seen the polar bear plunge 
into the water and chase a salmon and return to 
the surface with the captured fish in his mouth. 

When he smells a seal lying asleep on a rock or 
a broken piece of ice, the bear looks closely to see 
just where it is. Then he slides into the water care- 
fully, dives below the surface, and swims toward 
the seal. He is forced to come to the surface once 
in a while to fill his lungs with air and find his 
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way. But as soon as he is sure that the seal is 
there, he dives again. At last he comes up close to 
the sleeper. The seal is hardly awake before the 
bear clambers upon the ice and captures him. 

A bear may be seen lying flat on the edge of an 
ice floe watching the water very closely. If a seal 
dares put his head up for a breath, the bear 
strikes with his heavy paw and the prey lies 
stunned on the ice. 

In winter, when the sea is frozen over, the bears 
keep wandering about the cracks in the ice or the 
breathing holes which the seals keep open all win- 
ter. White bruin also steals silently upon the 
babies of the walrus, even though an old walrus 
is twice as large as the bear. The polar bear sel- 
dom comes to land as long as he can get plenty of - 
‘seals on the sea ice. 

Hunters sometimes burn seal or bear fat to 
attract bears, and if bruin is hungry, he will ap- 
pear. A hungry polar bear will eat almost any- 
thing, even paper or rope, but he especially likes 
the skin and blubber of the seal. 

Usually, when the polar bear sees or smells a 
man, bruin runs away; but sometimes the bear 
will attack without any good reason. It often 
takes a number of shots to kill a white bruin be- 
cause of his tough skin. He fights in a desperate 
- way, using his claws. 

The polar bear is often called Nannook by the 
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nie of the Northland. His fur is silvery-white, 
tinged with a slight yellow color. He looks so 
much like the snow that it is hard to see him. His 
feet have strong claws slightly curved. White 
Bruin has a very strong and powerful neck and 
a small head. The sole of his foot is covered with 
a thick coating of warm fur, which protects his 
feet from the intense cold. With this foot pad he 
can tread firmly upon the slippery ice. 
Sometimes a big piece of ice breaks away and 
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drifts out into the ocean with a bear on it. If 
White Bruin has had a good meal, he sleeps 
soundly, and so may be carried a long distance 
away. When he wakes and finds nothing on his 
ice floe to eat, he has to depend upon fish which he 
may capture. There are not many fish so far 
from shore, so he may have to live on the fat of his 
own body. After a time, perhaps, the ice will 
float in sight of land, and the bear can swim back 
to the shore. : 

The father bear does not go to sleep during the 
winter, but the mother bear usually does. She 
builds her den in the snowdrifts, and waits for a 
heavy snow to fall and cover up the big hole. Then 
she digs out a small opening for air. This makes 
a nice warm place in which to spend the winter. 

There are usually two bear babies. In a few 
months they are about the size of shepherd dogs. 
Because of her long fast, the mother is very poor 
in the spring and has an ugly temper. Should 
any one come near, he would find her a very cross 
and hungry animal. She watches very carefully 
over her baby cubs and will attack any moving ob- 
ject. 

Polar-bear meat is good to eat. In the far 
north both the Eskimo and the Arctic voyagers are 
glad to have the meat of this animal. 

The bear often follows along the ice floes of the 
seacoast, which is his favorite walk, until he comes 
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upon an Eskimo village. If the dogs in this place 
see or smell him, they bring him to bay near by, 
and he is usually killed by the men who have heard 
the shouts or barking. 

A fair fight on the open ice with a large polar 
bear is full of danger. If the bear is severely 
wounded, he may tear the hunter in pieces. The 
skilful Eskimo seldom wounds a fierce animal. 
He creeps so close to the game that unless some- 
thing happens to his gun, he kills the game at the 
first shot. | 

Once a big white bear followed some white ex- 
plorers. It came up as softly as a cat, and be- 
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fore the men or even their dogs were aware, the 
bear had felled a man with one blow of its heavy 
paw. The hunter used his fist with all his might. 
Then he seized the big bear by the throat, but was 
not strong enough to choke his foe. Just as the 
bear was about to bite him on the head, the dogs 
ran up and the bear turned toward them. The 
hunter wriggled loose, while the bear gave one 
dog a cuff which made him howl lustily. The 
other dog also got a cuff on the nose. Just in time 
a companion fired and killed the angry beast. The 
wounded man bore a white scar on his cheek all 
his life. When the explorers had time to look 
around, they saw two cubs a little way off that 
had come close to see the fight; but the cubs soon 
disappeared. 


Questions and Problems 


Where does the polar bear usually live? 

If you have seen one at the circus or zoo, tell about it. 
What food does he eat and how does he get it? 

How does his color help him? 

What other animals are protected by their color? 

Tell about the mother bear and cubs. 

What stories can you tell about white bruin? 
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CHAPTER XXI 


HUNTING CARIBOU IN ALASKA 


NE of the larger wild animals of America is 

the American reindeer. It is called the 

caribou, a name given it by the Indians. Caribou 

used to be seen in our western mountains; but if 

we wish to hunt them to-day, we must go to Can- 
ada or Alaska. 

Caribou roam about much during the summer, 
changing homes frequently to escape the flies and 
insects that worry them. In winter they gather 
in herds, feeding on winter berries or the leaves 
of shrubs. 

The caribou has large, hairy hoofs which keep 
him from sinking deep in the snow. Thus he can 
travel with much speed and escape the wolf packs, 
which are his chief enemy. 

Like other deer, the caribou has large antlers. 
One branch of them extends over his forehead in 
front. These animals have such keen noses that 
the hunter can get near them only by approaching 
against the wind. 

‘We were sent to Alaska one summer to obtain 
some fine heads and antlers of caribou for a 
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museum. A few hours after we arrived, we set 
out on a hunt. There was a fresh grizzly track 
across the trail, but it led into heavy woods, and 
we thought best not to follow it. A red fox gazed 
at us about forty rods away, and a little later we 
saw a silver-gray fox trotting along, but we were 
after bigger game. 

High up on the mountain on the edge of a steep 
cliff we spied some mountain sheep. They had 
stopped feeding and were moving toward the top 
of the mountain for a safe resting place for the 
night. Here was some meat for dinner if we 
could get near enough for a shot. Our guide 
rushed ahead and climbed up the steep, smooth 
rocks as easily as a goat. When he was near 
enough, he stopped and took aim. A flame burst 
from the gun, but he had missed his mark. A sec- 
ond flash of powder and a sheep came rolling 
down the mountain side, bounding from rock to 
rock. We saw it stop at the timber line, and two 
men were sent to bring it to camp. So we were 
supplied with plenty of fresh meat for several 
days. 

The next night we were awakened by heavy 
footsteps outside the tent. There was a grizzly 
trying to carry off our sheep. Before we could 
get our rifles, some one sent up a yell that fright- 
ened the big bear away. 

The following day as we set forth again, we 
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Carrpou IN ALASKA 

came across many fresh diggings where the grizzly 
had been hunting for gophers, but we did not find 
him. We could see with our glasses a large 
herd of caribou near the top of a mountain sev- 
eral miles away. Looking the country over, we 
-picked out a path by which to climb above the 
herd and get near enough to shoot. We kept the 
wind in our faces so the game would have no warn- 
ing of our coming; but when we got within about a 
mile of them, the wind suddenly changed. They 
got our scent and were off over the mountain. 
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The next morning we set out again, choosing the 
highest barren mountain peak from which to get 
a look over the country with our glasses. The peak 
was several miles from camp and about a mile 
high. After a long tramp we made the top. On 
the way up we saw a cow caribou with her calf, but 
we wanted only males with large horns. 

From the mountain top we could see many miles 
in all directions. On one slope we counted a herd 
of seventy with several males among them. But 
the wind was wrong, and they were too far away. 
Off to our right was another herd, but they seemed 
to be cows. They were eating the fresh grass at 
the edge of a glacier. 

At last we found six males about five miles from 


us that were feeding just below the snow line. © 


Their heads looked large and promising, so we de- 
cided to try for them. We had to cross two 
smaller peaks to reach them. As we watched them 
through the glasses, they suddenly became fright- 
ened and rushed over the brow of the hill. Pres- 
ently they came down on the side toward us to 
drink. 

Hurrying down the slope of the mountain, we 
climbed up a canyon to get above the herd. We 
stalked them within a hundred yards and kept the 
wind in our faces all the way. But on coming 
close enough to see them well, we were disap- 
pointed because their antlers were so small. Al- 
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though we had tramped all day, it was no use to 
take home heads that we did not want. Sitting 
down to rest, we watched the noble animals browse. 
‘Let us send a bullet’near them and see how 
they will act,’”’ said one. So we shot six times and 
at-each shot they looked up, but being unable to see 
us or get our scent they went on feeding. Then we 
stood up in plain sight. The band looked at us a 
moment and dashed full speed up the mountain. 
Climbing a little higher, we used the glasses 
again. About four miles away was a large herd 
of caribou. The wind was in our favor, and the 
caribou were lying on the slope of a steep hill. We 
climbed above the animals and stopped to rest and 
steady down a little before opening fire. One of 
the men then took aim at the nearest one and 
missed with two shots. The caribou was about two 
hundred and fifty yards away. Othe of the other 
men shot as it started to run, and hit it behind the 
shoulder. It dropped at once.. The animal had a 
fine head, with antlers nearly five feet long. As the 
horns had thirty-six points, we were much pleased 
with our prize. 


Questions and Problems 


Where would we go to find caribou? 

How is the foot of a caribou like a camel’s? 
How would you go about hunting the caribou? 
What keen sense have they? 

Tell about their antlers. 
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v A TIGER HUNT IN INDIA 


DOZEN years or more ago there were many 

tigers in India. These great cats ate go 
many of the farmers’ sheep and cattle that a re- 
ward was paid to every hunter that killed one. 
The natives sometimes caught them in clever 
traps or killed them with bows and arrows, but 
when the white men came with guns, it was a sad 
day for the tigers. | 

It is most exciting sport to ride down a tiger 
on the back.of an elephant. Elephants are trained | 
for tiger hunting. When they are young, tiger 
skins are thrown over their heads. Then the skin 
is stuffed and often put before them. Perhaps a 
boy is wrapped in the skin and runs about among 
them on all fours. 

On the back of an elephant that is used for 
hunting is a box-like seat with a railing. It is 
called a howdah. The howdah is fastened to the 
elephant’s back by ropes tied around his body. 
The hunter is fairly safe on an elephant’s back 
even though the tiger, by standing on its hind feet, 
can reach eight feet without springing. There is 
a fine view and a good chance to shoot if the riding 
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animal can be made to stand still while the hunter 
takes aim. 

The driver sits astride the elephant’s neck ona 
is called a mahout. He guides the big beast with 
a driving hook. 

The grass is very high and dense in the jungle 
in tigerland, and the big cat has a fine place to 
hide. The best way to hunt him is with a long 
line of elephants marching side by side through 
the high grass and bushes. In this way they are 
sure to drive the tigers before them. 

*T had the good fortune one time to go hunting 
with the Rajah. He was setting out with thirty- 
five elephants and invited me to go with him. I 
had twelve elephants of my own which were 
loaned me for a hunt. So together we could | 
stretch a long line of tuskers. The Rajah’s ele- 
phants were well trained for tiger hunting. They 
marched with such an easy motion that a hunter 
could stand in the howdah, rifle in hand, without 
having to hold on to the railing. It is very hard. 
to shoot from the back of an elephant that is 
moving. But the Rajah’s animals seemed to glide 
instead of swaying when they moved. Most of 
them were so well trained that they showed no 
alarm when a tiger was sighted. 

My elephants had been working for months 
catching wild elephants. One of them was a huge 
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male with long tusks. He was both fierce and | 
nervous, so we could not use him in the line. A 
few days before, he had taken fright at a crack- 
ling fire that.some one had started in the long 
grass. Off he bolted at full speed, running under 
some branches and smashing his howdah to pieces. 
By good fortune there was no one on his back, for 
the rider would surely have been killed. Most 
elephants are nervous at sight of a fire, but a good 
hunting animal is trained to bear with it. 

With our fine line of elephants we started into 
the valleys among the hills, led by a native who 
said he would take us to wild buffaloes and tigers. 
Whenever he entered a broad valley of high grass 
and reeds, we extended the line wide and pushed 
our way through it. In many places the grass” 
and reeds were above twelve feet high and so 
dense that when the elephants were in line, we 
could see only the elephants on our right and left. 
All the others were hidden in the tall grass. 

When at last we came to a swamp, we heard a 
shot at the farther end of the line, followed by 
another and another. We could not see who was 
firing. The line halted, and I counted the shots 
until the number reached twenty-one. The line 
then wheeled around and moved forward through 
the deep grass. We knew we were driving some 
big game; but we could see nothing, for all the 
animals crept away before the line of tuskers. 
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When we passed through the swamp, we gath- 
ered at the spot where the shots had been fired and 
found a buffalo lying dead. Four elephants stood 
about with their hunters and guns. The buffalo, 
instead of running away, had turned to fight and 
was shot down. 

We then moved on to another swamp and 
formed our line of tuskers. Presently the ele- 
phants became very nervous. They cocked their 
ears, raised their trunks, and made all kinds of | 
noises. Some trumpeted; others made a sound 
like a low growl and beat the ground with their 
trunks. This is a sign of danger. 

We felt sure there was a tiger in this thicket. 
The bushes were so high and dense that a hun- 
dred tigers could have hidden among them. 
_ Neither the mahouts nor the elephants were anx- 
ious to march through the swamp, for they all 
knew the tigers were at home. 

We formed the elephants in a perfect line, 
shoulder to shoulder, not more than six feet apart, 
so the tiger could not break through. I sent two 
riders to the other side of the swamp so the beast 
could not escape without being seen. 

The word was given, and the whole line moved 
forward in a fine manner. The crashing of the 
bushes and broken saplings was like fire rushing 
through a canebrake. The elephants kept giving 
nervous squeals, loud trumpetings, and deep 
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roars as they beat their trunks on the ground. 

I was sure the tiger was at times only a few feet 
in our front and that it was slinking away from 
the line. The elephants became more and more 
excited. Often two or three would turn round 
suddenly and leave a great break in the line. 
Then we would halt till the unruly beasts could be 
brought into place again. 

At last we came to a clump of thick bushes, 
and the elephants were highly excited. Several 
turned and ran back. A large tiger passed di- 
rectly in front of me not twenty yards distant, 
giving me a splendid chance to shoot if my tusker 
had only stood still. But no sooner did I see the 
tiger than my animal began to twist itself and 
shake until we nearly fell from the howdah. I © 
feared the girth ropes that held the howdah would - 
break. 

The tiger, a fine male, stopped and turned tow- 
ard us. He seemed to be amazed at the strange 
sounds and the behavior of the elephants. It was 
a wonderful chance for a shot, but my elephant 
was so frightened that he shook like a dog that 
has just come out of the water. It was as much 
as we could do to hang on with both hands to the 
howdah rails. My watch was smashed, and the 
cartridges in my belt were bent and doubled up 
against the front rail. My mahout was punching 
the head of the elephant with the iron spike to 
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control him while the tiger stood staring at us. 
Twice I raised my rifle to shoot, but each time I 
was thrown against the rail. 

It was soon all over, for the tiger broke through 
the line and disappeared in the dense jungle be- 
hind us, leaving us to rage at our unruly elephant. 

There was nothing to do but turn and try it 
again. So we marched the elephants out of the 
jungle to open ground, and went back to the side 
of the swamp where we had entered in the first 
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place. After some delay, we again entered the 
Swamp in line. I ordered the mahouts to keep 
the elephants within a yard of one another so 
that the tiger could not break through again. 

As we went forward, the elephants tried to turn 
back several times, so we were sure the tiger was 
only a few feet away; but we could not see him, 
for his color is so like the grass of the jungle. 
The elephants smelled him and were noisy. Sud- 
denly several of them trumpeted and made a sud- 
den rush. A shot was fired from.a gun at my left. 
The line halted for the news. The Rajah had seen 
the tiger at the edge of the jungle and had fired; 
but the tiger had not answered to the shot, so we 
concluded that the shot had gone wild. | 

When at last we came to the only dark piece of 
jungle left, we were sure the tiger must be crouch- 
ing in this spot. The Rajah brought his elephant 
up on the left, other guns were on the right, and I 
was bringing up the line of elephants. I ordered 
the mahouts to form three parts of a circle with 
the elephants touching shoulders as they ad- 
vanced through the tangled reeds. 

This was well done, when suddenly the elephant 
on my left fell forward and for the moment dis- 
appeared from sight. The tiger had made a sud- 
den spring and had seized him by the upper part 
_ of the trunk, which is a very tender spot, and had 
- pulled him to his knees. But the elephant quickly 
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threw off the great cat and was soon back in his 
place. The tiger crouched back in the yellow 
grass and bushes and stole out of sight before we 
could get a shot. 

The line kept closing in, leaving only a small 
space for the tiger to come out in the open where 
we could get a shot. The wounded elephant’s 
trunk was streaming with blood, and the other 
elephants were greatly alarmed; but the mahouts 
pressed them against one another, and with stout 
hearts they moved ahead. 

Presently a mahout a few yards to my right 
beckoned to me and pointed downward with his 
driving hook. I quickly backed my elephant out 
of the crowd and rode up alongside his animal. 
He was pointing at an object in the tangled reeds 
which I could not quite make out. Just then 
something moved, and I saw the head and shoul- 
ders of a tiger crouching, ready for a spring upon 
one of the elephants. 

Fortunately, my elephant stood still and I 
placed a bullet between the tiger’s shoulders. He 
died without a sound, and the excitement was soon 
over. 

When the tiger was dragged out of the jungle 
and we had rejoiced, we found that it had been 
wounded before and concluded that the Rajah’s 
shot had struck it. This had made it very savage, 
and it stayed to fight instead of running away. 
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Questions and Problems 


How do they hunt tigers? Why? 

Tell the story of this hunt. 

Why is the tiger a dangerous animal to hunt? 
How are elephants trained for tiger hunting? 
What is the use of a howdah? 


Would not horses be better than elephants in hunting 
the tiger? Give reason for your answer. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HUNTING THE WHALE 


HE whale is the largest animal on the earth. 
Some of them are eighty-five feet long. The 
whale is not a fish, although it lives in the sea, but 
is a warm-blooded animal. It cannot breathe 
under water, but it can stay at great depths for an 
hour. 

When the whale reaches the surface of the 
water to ‘‘blow,’’ it sends out the air from its 
lungs through a nostril on top of its head. Its 
warm breath rises like steam into the chill air 
above the cold water of the ocean. 

The Eskimo hunts whales for their oil and the 
fat beneath their skin, which is called blubber. 
Until kerosene was found for lamps, whale oil was 
used for this purpose all over the world. 

The ‘‘right’’ whale has no teeth, but swims with 
its great jaws wide open to catch the small life of 
the sea. It strains the sea water through five hun- 
dred thin bones which line its jaws. These are 
called whalebones. They bend very easily, and 
were once much used for dress stays and um- 
brellas. 

Whales have been hunted for many years be- 
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cause of their oil and whalebones. We shall be 
glad to know how the hunters capture so large 
an animal. 

Some white men once came upon a band of 
Eskimos who were bent upon capturing a whale. 
They were greatly interested in knowing how 
these little men with their poor weapons would 
set about such dangerous business. 

There were more Eskimo women than men in 
the hunting party. The men used a small kayak, 
which is a skin boat just large enough for one 
* paddler. The women used a much larger boat 
called a wmiak. The umiaks were rowed by 
women, but in the bow of the boat stood a man 
harpooner. His harpoon had a long rope of wal- 
rus hide. 

A fleet of these boats set off in pursuit of a 
whale that was seen blowing half a mile from 
shore. Two umiaks were rowing hard to see 
which would get a prize by being the first to reach 
the whale. Both came up at the same time, and 
harpooners threw their spears. One spear went 
wide, but the other struck home. The whale in- 
stantly dived. 

Then for the first time, the white men saw that 
the harpoon was not tied to the boat by the wal- 
rus hide but to a large brown bag filled with air. 

The bag was made of sealskin. 
When the whale came again to the surface, it 
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seemed as if he would smash all the tiny boats, for 
he arose in the midst of the fleet. But in a second 
a dozen harpoons were bristling in his back, and 
before he could dive again there were a dozen 
more. And to every harpoon was tied one of the 
air bags, which floated about like balloons. 

The whale then tried to dive, but he could not 
remain below the water, for he could not pull 
down these many floats. When he arose, he re- 
ceived another shower of harpoons and did not 
try to go down again. He spouted blood and rolled 
over, dead. The happy Eskimos towed him 
ashore with great joy. 

That night there was much rejoicing in the Es- 
kimo camp and a great deal of fresh whale blub- 
ber. The harpooner who struck the first blow at 


9 the whale was given much honor. He was brought 
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before the tribe, and the chief painted a blue 
stripe across the hunter’s nose from one cheek 
bone to the other. This stamped him forever as 
a mighty man of the tribe. 

Humpback whales are often caught from the 
shore in nets made of wire rope. These wire nets 
are kept from sinking by huge floats. When a 
whale is sighted from the coast, steam launches 
place three of these wire nets out in the water. 


_ They are allowed to float loosely about until the 


whale swims into one and is caught. Then a great 
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DEAD WHALE RatseD WiTH TACKLE 
commotion occurs on the sea. The floats’ lines 
begin to bob and great waves are tossing. 

‘Hurrah! she’s struck!’’ ery the whalers. 

Away race the boats to see which will be the 
first to reach the whale, for there is always a re- 
ward for the winning crew. Then a mighty, gray- 
black head rises from the water and tries to free 
itself from the net. Its side fins are lashing the 
water into foam. The great body curves in an 
arch and then goes down out of sight, net and all. 
But the whalers know the beast must come to the 
surface to breathe. They make fast the cables 
and wait. When the whale again appears, it is 
mad with rage and wild with terror. 

The crews are ready. With the lance men in 
the bows of the boats, they come up on all sides. 
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“Steady with the lance!’’ they call, and heavy 
eight-foot blades are sent into the whale’s heart. 
The great tail rises in the air for twenty feet, and 
it looks as if the boats would be smashed. But 
the crews are swift and back out in time to escape 
the blow that threshes the sea into foam. Pres- 
ently the huge body of the whale lies lifeless on 
the surface and is towed to land by the cables. 

White men of to-day hunt whales with the aid 
of mighty whaling boats. Whaling ships have 
round bottoms on which to turn quickly and not 
break the cables. These vessels ride the sea like 
a cork. They roll and pitch on every wave as the 
whale drags them about. 

The harpoons are shot by guns. The harpoon 
gun is fastened to the ship’s deck. It turns ona 
swivel up and down and from side to side like a 
small cannon. Three hundred pounds of powder 
is rammed in at the muzzle. The harpoon is then 
shoved in tightly against the powder and all is 
_ready for the whale. 

The harpoon is more than six feet long, and on 
the end are four barbs a foot long. A bomb filled 
with powder is on a hollow point of the harpoon. 
The bomb has a time fuse; and three or four sec- 
onds after the gun is fired and the harpoon enters 
the body of the whale, the bomb bursts and kills 
him instantly. 

A ring is made fast to the harpoon, and to this 
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ring is tied a rope five inches thick. It is strong 
enough to hold a pull of many tons. The rope is 
often a mile long and is kept coiled in the hold 
of the ship. When the whale is dead, it is towed 
to shore by means of the rope. 

On the shore are stations with great platforms 
where the whale’s body is drawn up, and the work 
of cleaning and curing the fat and bones begins. 


Questions and Problems 


How is the whale different from a fish? 

What use do the Eskimos make of the whale? 

Describe the whale hunt of the Eskimos. 

Of what use was the brown bag used by the Eskimos? 
Tell about the use of nets in hunting whales. 

What is a harpoon gun? How is the bomb used? 

What are whalebones? 

Can you hold your breath as long. as a whale? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


BRINGING DOWN A SPERM WHALE? 


ERE we have the story of a real whale hunt: 

**Blow, blow!’’ shouted the watchman on 

the upper deck. ‘‘Sperm whale, sir. Big lone fish 
heading about east by north.”” 

‘*All right,’’ said the skipper, as he climbed the 
ropes, Shouting orders as he went. ‘‘All hands on 
deck—make ready the boats.”’ 

Our ship changed its course so that we headed 
directly for the whale. We saw its black head rise 
well above the sea, although it was seven miles 
away. It scattered foam before it and blew a 
cloud of vapor into the clear air. 

Our boats were soon ready to set off from the 
ship, and we waited with beating hearts for the 
skipper’s order. Soon the command came, 
‘‘Lower away the boats!’ and four beautiful 
boats took the water with a splash. 

We pulled within two miles of the whale, and 
-down he went, but we expected that. He threw 
his tail high in the air as he sank from view. 
Above us was the bright-blue sky, and beneath us 
the blue, clear water. It was a grand sight. 

We rowed our four boats into a group and 

*Retold from ‘‘The Cruise of the Cachelot,’’ by Frank 
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waited to give battle to one of the mightiest crea- 
tures of the earth. If only he had known his fearful 
strength, we might well have given up the struggle. 

Presently the monster broke through the water 
right ahead, coming straight for our boat. He 
loomed so high that my heart began to quake, but 
our skipper coolly steered alongside, and the mate 
bent the steer oar and swung the boat out of his 
course as the whale passed by. Then back we swung 
before the beast knew we were there. Up to that mo- 
ment he had not seen us and was greatly surprised. 

The mate raised his harpoon and plunged it into 
the shining back before him. Quick as a flash he 
snatched a second harpoon and sent it after the first. 

To the harpoon was tied two hundred feet: of 
rope coiled in the boat. This was cast overboard 
as soon as the harpoon was fast. The whale rolled 
completely over several times. Then he moved 
backward and forward. He struck the sea with 
his mighty tail, making a sound that nearly burst 
our ears. 

But we moved safely out of the monster’s reach. 
I could not help thinking what would happen if, 
instead of tumbling about in blind fury, he would 
rush at our boat to destroy it. 

After trying to escape from the trap, the whale 
dived and we awaited his return. We kept pull- 
ing hard on the line, but he went deeper and deeper 
till we were near the end of the rope. Another boat 
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came up, and another rope was spliced to ours. 
Still it kept slipping down into the sea. We finally 
had to tie two more coils of rope from the other 
boats, making four in all. 

The whale kept pulling it down until there was 
a mile and a half of line between him and us. At 
last we tied on some planks to hold the end and 
let go of the line. But we knew that unless the 
whale were dead, he would not stay under water 
much longer. It was a rare thing for a whale to 
take out two coils of line before returning to the 
surface to spout. 

We parted our boats and scattered about so 
that no matter where he came up, a boat would be 
ready for him. 

Presently the monster arose. The line was so 
long that he could do nothing with it. When it 
slackened, we cut off a great length and made fast - 
to the boat. Suddenly, the beast started off 
against the wind, pulling our boat at great speed. 
The other boats had no lines and could do nothing 
to help us. There was no rope left, and if he 
should take it into his head to dive again, we 
should have to let go or be pulled under. 

We were moving so fast it seemed as if a gale 
blew in our faces. We flew along the sea, leaping 
from wave to wave. The flying spray drenched 
our clothes and shut off sight of the whale. 

‘One man was kept busy bailing the water out of 
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the boat. The rest of us hauled with all our might 
on the line, hoping to get a little closer to the flee- 
ing monster. 

Inch by inch we took in rope and gained on him. 
After what seemed a terribly long chase, we 
found he was going more slowly, and then we 
worked the harder. We caught up with him at 
last and pulled the boat alongside the beast. The. 
mate hurled his lance with all his might, and it 
disappeared in the body of the whale. 

‘‘Lay off! Off with the boat!’’ called the mate, 
and we pulled away from the whale, but not a-sec- 
ond too soon. Up flew that awful tail. It came 
down with a crash not two feet from us. 

‘‘Out oars! Pull!’’ shouted the mate again, and 
as we pulled away the monster turned to fight. 

It was lucky for us that the whale was so long. 
It took time for him to turn. We turned our boat 
quickly with two oars on each side. We circled, 
backed, and darted ahead like lightning, for it was 
our only chance to live. 

Presently he dived again, and we pulled away 
from the place where he was likely to come up. 
When he came up he rushed at us, but we dodged 
with our little boat and got in another thrust of 
the deadly lance. 

Suddenly the mate gave a signal. ‘‘Stern all— 
stern all! Oh, stern!’’. 
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The oars bent like canes as we pulled back. 
Slowly the vast body of our foe rose into the air. 
Up, up it went until its great body was nearly out 
of the water. Then it fell, a hundred tons of solid 
flesh, back into the sea. The waves rose like moun- 
tains around us as our boat tossed about like a 
ship in a whirlpool. 

We bailed for very life to ech our boat afloat. 

When we could see again, the whale was lying 
quietly. ‘‘Stern all!’’ called our chief, for he 
knew the creature was not yet dead. We re- 
treated some distance. 

The whale turned upon his side and began to 
move in a circle. He moved slowly at first, then 
faster and faster. His great head was raised quite 
out of the water at times, and he clashed his enor- 
mous jaws. He made one last angry rush at our 

boat and uttered a sound like a great bellow. 
Ina few minutes he became quiet, and his great 
body rolled limply over the waves. All was silent 
now. We had slain the huge monarch of the deep. 


Questions and Problems 


1 This story tells how whales were captured before the 
dreadful harpoon gun was invented. Which do you 
think more exciting, a tiger hunt or this manner of 
whale hunting? Give reason for your answer. 

2 What were the coils of rope used for? 

3 Why were so many coils of rope needed? 

4 When all the coils of rope were used, what did the 
whalers do? 
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CHAPTER XXV ‘ 
A RAILROAD HELD UP BY LIONS 


HEN lions once get the taste of human 

flesh, they become very bold and danger- 
ous. They are then called man-eaters. Among 
some tribes of black men in Africa, an army is or- 
dered out by the chief to surround a man-eater as 
soon as he can be found. When the lion is sur- 
rounded by these men on foot, there is a grand 
battle. The beast roars and rages and fights with 
all his might against great odds. He never gives 
up, but dies charging his enemies. 

When the English were building the first rail- 
road into the jungles of Uganda, they had to face 
all the savage wild beasts. Among them they 
found a few big man-eating lions that liked the 
taste of men’s flesh so well that they grew very 
bold. 

When the railroad reached the Tsavo River, 
work had to stop until a bridge could be built 
across the water. There were several thousand 
eoolie workers brought from India to help do the 
work in the hot lands of Africa. 

An Englishman, named Colonel Patterson, had 
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charge of building this bridge, and it was for- — 
tunate that he was such a brave man. He has 
told us the story of two man-eating lions that put 
a stop to the work for three weeks because they 
frightened the workers so that many ran away. 
He says: > 

‘‘T had been at Tsavo only a few days when I 
heard of these brutes. I was told that they had 
carried off several coolie laborers from their tents 
and eaten them not far away, but I did not believe 
it. Then one night when six workmen were sleep- 
ing in their tent, they were awakened by the cries 
of one of their number. He had been carried off 
by a man-eater. 

‘“The next night, I sat armed, in a tree close to 
this same tent, hoping the lions would come back 
for another victim. I had tied a goat under the 
tree as bait and sent the men away. I could hear 
the roaring of the lions in the jungle, and the 
sound after a while came closer and closer. Then 
all was quiet for a time. I knew that lions always 
stalk their prey in silence, so I waited; but no 
lion appeared. About midnight I heard screams 
and cries from another camp that told me that a 
man had been seized there. 

‘<The camps had been scattered along the line for 
several miles, and the lions broke into a different 
~ eamp every night. No matter where we lay in 
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THe MaAn-Eater 
hiding, armed to kill them, they seemed to know it 
and avoided us. 

‘‘We were surrounded by a dense wilderness, 
and it was useless to try to hunt them in daytime. 
In a thick jungle like that the hunted animal has 
the better chance against a hunter. No matter how 
careful he is, the hunter may step on a dead twig 
and the cracking gives the alarm. Still we gave 
some time every day to crawling through the 
jungle to hunt the lions. _ 

‘‘Hivery one in camp was seeking a high place 
to sleep. Five carpenters made a staging about 
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eight feet high and pitched their tent on it. Here 
they slept in peace, for they felt perfectly safe. 
Every night they climbed up a ladder and pulled 
it up after them like Robinson Crusoe. 

‘I told them that their perch was not nearly 
high enough. They would be much safer on the 
water tank or in trees until the iron huts were © 
ready for them, but they did not wish to move. 

‘*One night when they drew up the ladder, they 
carelessly left the end of it reaching out over the 
edge of the staging. That night a hungry man- 
eater leaped lightly upon the end of the ladder. 
It tipped up, and both lion and ladder fell heavily 
to the ground. The ladder fell on top and gave 
the lion such a blow that he fled. 

“‘The carpenters were badly frightened, too, for 
the other end of the ladder tore open their tent. 
Thinking the lion was upon them, they jumped 
from the staging in all directions. Shouting in 
terror, they ran for their lives to the nearest trees. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt. But after this the 
staging was deserted. The men slept on the stone 
pier rising from the river bed to support the 
bridge. 

‘‘The lions soon got so bold that they jumped on 
top of one of the tents, came down through, and 
seized a man and escaped. So we quit work on 
the bridge and built a boma, which is a thick, high, 

thorn fence, around each camp and tent. Within 
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these fences we kept a bright fire blazing. A night 
watchman sat in a tree and rattled empty cans. 
But in spite of everything, the lions managed to 
jump over the fences or break through them. One 
night they carried away a sick man from the hos- 
pital, which was surrounded by a boma. 

‘We moved the hospital the next day and left 
two tents still standing. We tied a few cattle, as 
a bait, within the fence. Then we moved a cov- 
ered wagon up near the fence, and Brock and I 
sat up in it the following night with our guns 
ready to get the beasts if they tried to break 
through the fence. 

‘‘Hverything was quiet for an hour or two. We 
were unable to see far into the inky darkness. 
Suddenly, to our right, we heard a dry twig snap, 
and we knew a wild animal was near. The cattle 
became uneasy, and we could hear them moving 
restlessly. Then there was dead silence. 

‘*T wanted to get out of the wagon and lie flat on 
the ground where I could see better, but Brock 
persuaded me to stay where I was. I was very 
glad I took his advice, for at that very moment a 
lion was stalking us. As I gazed into the dark- 
ness, I thought I saw something coming very 
softly toward us, but I did not want to fire until I 
was sure. Then with a great bound a huge body 
sprang right at the wagon. 

*“*The lion!’ I shouted, and we both fired at 
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the same time. It was not a moment too soon, for 
in another second the brute would have landed in- 
side the wagon. He was blinded by the flash and 
frightened by the noise of the firing. Before we 
could get a breath, he had turned aside and disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

“The next morning we found Brock’s bullet in 
the sand close to a lion’s footprint, but where 
mine hit we could not make out. We surely had a 
narrow escape with our lives.’’* 


*Retold from ‘‘The Man Eaters of Tsavo.’’ (Macmillan Co.) 


Questions and Problems 


How did the Colonel try to protect the workers? 
Why did they not kill the lions in the daytime? 
Why was the high platform not a safe place to sleep? 
How did they use trees? 

What is a boma? 

How does the lion stalk his prey? 

Tell any lion stories you know. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
KILLING THE MAN-EATER* 


NHE story of the man-eaters by this time had 
spread far and wide. Lion hunters came 
from the coast to aid us. Sharpshooters were 
posted every night in all the convenient trees near 
the camps. 

‘‘But the coolie workers had lost their courage. 
They had been living too long in terror of the 
lions. They all quit work and flocked to my boma. 
They said they would not remain at Tsavo any 
longer for anybody or any money. We quieted 
them by promising to give them better protection. 

‘‘The lion hunters tried to track the man-eaters 
in the daytime, but the jungle was too thick and 
dark. They could find no trace of them. Then we 
built double thorn fences around the camps, kept 
fires burning every night, and put more watchers 
on guard. Yet every night or two the lions made 
away with a man. 

‘*One night two hunters got inside a freight car 
standing on the track and waited. In the dark- 
ness a lion crept boldly up and leaped through the 
open door to seize them. Two guns blazed in his 
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Toe Man-Kater 


face, but the aim was bad, so he was only fright- 

ened from his prey and made good his escape. 
““Then the ignorant workers made up their 

minds that these were not lions, but evil spirits that 
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could not be killed. They were sure they would be 
devoured if they stayed. The coolies said they had 
come from India to work on a railroad and not to 
be food for lions. 

‘‘All work on the bridge had to be stopped. 
Word was sent to England that two African lions 
had held up the work of building and had defeated 
all the men with their guns. The laborers would 
not stay, and for two weeks the lions were masters 
and no work was done. 

‘Wor the next month we built lion-proof huts for 
those workers that had the courage to remain. 
Meanwhile the men pitched their tents on the tops 
of water tanks and roofs. Some who had tents on 


the ground dug pits under them into which they 


crawled at night, covering the tops with heavy 
logs. Every tree in camp had as many beds tied 
to its branches as it would bear. | 

‘‘One day I was leaving my boma early in the 
morning when a hative came running to me 
in great excitement, shouting ‘Simba! Simba!’ 
meaning Lion! Lion! Now and then as he ran, he 
looked back. 

‘‘T asked him what had happened. He said the 
lions had tried to snatch a man in broad daylight 
from a camp by the river. The beast, having 
failed to get a man, had seized and killed one of 
the donkeys. He said the man-eaters were busy 
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at that moment in the jungle not far off devour- 
ing the donkey. 

‘‘T rushed to get my heavy rifle and told the na- 
tive to lead me to the spot. We carefully stalked 
the lions, hoping they would be so busy with their 
meal that we could get close upon them before 
they saw us. We were getting on splendidly. T_ 
could just make out the form of one of the beasts 
through the dense bushes when my companion 
stepped on a rotten branch and it snapped. The 
wily beast heard the noise. He growled his de- 
fiance and quickly disappeared into a patch of 
thicker jungle near by. 

“T ran quickly back to camp, got a dozen or two 
of the workmen together, and told them my plan. 
‘The lion will not go far,’ I said. ‘He will stay. - 
close by until he can finish his meal.’ I told them 
to get all the tom-toms, tin cans, and other noisy 
instruments they could find. 

‘‘With these we hastened back. I posted the men 
. ina half-circle around one side of the thicket and 
told them to wait until I could get around to the 
other side with my gun. Then they were to beat 
the cans, yell, and make all the noise they could 
to drive the lion in my direction. 

‘‘T then crept around by myself and found a good 
hiding place which I thought the lion would pass 
as he ran from the noise. There was a broad, ani- 
mal path near where I lay. Behind a small ant 
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hill I crouched, with my double-barreled rifle 
loaded, and waited. 

‘Very soon I heard a tremendous noise made by 
the line of coolies as they pushed into the patch 
of jungle. Out into the open stepped a huge, 
maneless lion. It was the first time I had got sight 
of him during all these trying months. ‘I’ll bag 
_ the brute now,’ said I to myself. 

‘‘Slowly he advanced toward me along the path, 
stopping every few seconds to look back. I was 
only half hidden, and he would surely have seen 
me had he not been thinking only of the noise be- 
hind him. I let him approach to within fifteen 
yards of me when I covered him with my rifle. 
The moment I moved to do this, he saw me. He 
was much astonished. He threw himself back on 
his haunches as if to spring and growled savagely. 

‘‘T took aim at his brain, feeling that I was sure 
of him at last, and pulled the trigger; but to my 
horror I heard only a dull snap, for the gun failed 
to go off. This so upset me that I entirely forgot 
to fire the left barrel, but took the gun down to re- 
load it. 

‘‘By good luck the lion was so frightened by the 
terrific din behind him that, instead of springing 
upon me, he bounded aside into the jungle again. 
In a flash I thought of my other barrel, and as he 
jumped I let him have it. He answered with a 
growl which told me he had been hit. But he suc- 
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THe Kine or THE Forest 
ceeded in getting away, and though I followed 
him, I lost his trail in a rocky patch of ground. 
Bitterly did I lament my ill luck. 

‘‘After this dismal failure, there was nothing © 
left to do but to return to camp. But before we 
left we examined the dead donkey. The lions had 
only begun their meal, and we felt sure that one 
or the other would return at nightfall. 

“As there was ho tree near by, we built a staging 
twelve feet high close by the body and planned a 
night watch. The staging, or platform, was built 
on four poles stuck into the ground. They leaned 
toward each other at the top, and a plank was tied 
to them to serve as a seat. The nights were very 
dark, and the lions might creep up and drag the 
donkey away before we could get a shot at them. 
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To prevent this we put wires around the donkey’s 
body and made them fast to a stump near by. 

‘*T climbed on the platform at sundown with my 
gun and waited till dark. I would not let my gun 
_ bearer watch with me for fear he would cough or 
sneeze. Darkness came quickly, and all was silent 
in the jungle. 

‘*After a while I heard a twig snap; then a rus- 
tling as if some big animal was moving through 
' the bushes. I said to myself, ‘Lions!’—and my 
heart leaped within me. ‘Surely to-night my 
luck will change, and I shall shoot one of the mon- 
sters,’ I thought. I sat still and waited. Then I 
heard from the bushes a long-drawn sigh which is 
a sure sign of a hungry lion. I heard both lions 
coming nearer. 

‘‘For a time all was quiet. They had suddenly 
stopped, and then there was an angry growl which 
told that one of them had spied me. The lions, in- 
stead of running away, began to stalk me. For 
about two hours they crept round and round the 
crazy platform and gradually came closer. I 
feared that they would knock down my weak de- 
fense. If one of the flimsy poles broke, or if they 
could spring twelve feet—all would be over with 
me! 

“‘T began to feel creepy, but I kept perfectly 
still, hardly daring even to blink my eyes. Just 
then something came flop against me, hitting me 
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on the back of my head. I was so terrified I al- 
most fell off the plank. I thought it must be one 
of the lions that had sprung upon me from behind. 
But in a moment I knew I had been struck by an 
owl which no doubt had taken me for the branch 
of a tree. Coming just at this time, it almost took 
away my courage. I moved quickly in my excite- 
ment and heard a growl from below. 

‘‘One of the lions was creeping toward me. I 
could just make out his form as he crouched. ~ 
Taking careful aim as near as I could in the direc- 
tion of his heart, I pulled the trigger. A bound 
_and terrific roar told me he was not only hit, but 

badly wounded. He was now out of sight in the 

darkness, but I emptied my gun in the direction 
in which I heard him plunging about. Presently 
all was quiet. 

‘“As soon as I quit firing, the men in camp began 
shouting to me across the dark jungle. I shouted 
back that I was safe and that one of the lions was 
dead. A mighty@fieer went up from all the camps 
for miles around. 

‘*Soon I saw scores of lights twinkling through 
the bushes. Every man in camp turned out and, 
with tom-toms beating and horns blowing, came 
running toward me. They surrounded my plat- 
form and threw themselves on the ground before 
me, calling me their savior. 

‘*T would not let them make a search for the lion 
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that night, for he might still be able to make one 
spring more. So we all returned in triumph to 
eamp. The black natives held a wild and savage 
dance to celebrate the death of the man-eater. 

“*T waited anxiously for daylight. Before it was 
thoroughly light, I was on my way to the spot. I 
had traced his footsteps only a few paces into the 
bushes when I was startled to see a huge lion right 
in front of me. He appeared to be alive and 
crouching for a spring. But on looking closer, I 
saw he was really stone-dead. 

““Then the natives crowded round, laughing and 
dancing and shouting with joy like children. | 
They seized me and carried me on their shoulders | 
around the dead body of the lion; then we examined 
the beast. He had been shot through the heart. 

‘‘He was a great prize. From tip of nose to tip 
of tail he was nine feet and eight inches. He stood 
nearly four feet high. It took eight men to carry 
him back to camp. The news of,the death of one 
of the man-eaters soon spread ar and wide over 
the country, and scores of people flocked to see the 
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Questions and Problems 


Why did not the sharpshooters kill the beasts? 
Tell the story of the hunters in the freight car. Why 
did they fail? 
What part of the story shows that lions are afraid of 
a great noise? 
What kind of a plan at last brought victory? 


How did an owl frighten the hunter? 


How did the natives behave when they saw the dead 
lion? 


How big was the man-eater? 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE LEOPARD* 


HEN our camp was not being attacked by 
man-eating lions, it was troubled by leop- 
ards and wildeats, hyenas, and other animals of 
the jungle. These animals played havoe with the 
herds of sheep and goats which we kept for food. 
‘‘T had at one time a fiock of about thirty sheep 
and goats which I kept for food and milk. When 
night came, we shut them up in a grass hut near 
my boma for safety. One very dark night we 
heard a dreadful noise in the sheep shed. <As this — 
was before we had killed the man-eating lions, no 
one dared go out in the dark to see what the 
trouble was. I thought it was one of the lions, and 
all I could do was to fire several shots toward the 
hut, hoping to frighten him away. In spite of my 
shots, the noise kept up for some time. Then all 
was quiet again. 

‘¢ As soon as it was light the next morning, I went 
to the shed to see what had happened. There I 
found every one of my sheep and goats lying dead 
on the ground, bitten in the throat. <A hole had 
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TRAPPING A LEOPARD 


been made in the frail wall of the shed, and I saw 
from this and the tracks all round that a leopard 
had killed my flock. He had not eaten one of 
them, but had killed them all from pure wicked- 


- ness. 


‘*T hoped he would return the next night to make 
a meal, and I planned to get revenge. I left the 
flock just where they lay and set a powerful steel 
trap like an enormous rat trap. It was strong 
enough to hold a leopard if he should put-his foot 
in it. I placed the trap in the hole in the wall 
where he had broken in, and-tied it by a stout 
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chain to a long stake driven into the ground out- 
side the shed. 

‘“When darkness came we were in my boma, 
waiting with eager ears to hear the noise the leop- 
ard would make when he put his foot into the trap. 
And we were not disappointed, for about mid- 
night we heard the click of the powerful trap and 
the terrible roaring and plunging of the leopard. 

**T had been sitting all evening with my rifle by 
my side and a lantern lighted. So I rushed out 
at once, followed by a watchman who carried the 
lantern. As we approached the shed, the leopard 
made a frantic spring at us as far as the chain 
would allow him to come. This frightened the 
watchman so that he fled in terror to the boma, 
leaving me in utter darkness. 

‘“The night was so black that I could see nothing, 
but I knew about where the leopard was. So IL 
emptied my gun at the place. As far as I could 
make out, he kept dodging in and out through 
the hole in the goat house. But in a short time 
my shots went home, and all was still. 

“‘T called out that the leopard was dead, and 
every one in the boma turned out, bringing all the 
lanterns in the place. With the others came my 
Indian overseer who shouted that he, too, wanted 
revenge, as some of the goats belonged to him. So 
he aimed his revolver at the dead leopard and, 
shutting his eyes tightly, fired four shots rapidly. 
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Not one of the bullets hit the dead beast. They 
went so wild that the men scattered to right and 
left to keep from being hit. 

“he next morning when I went out to skin the 
leopard, some natives came by and asked to be 
allowed to do the job for me, if they could have 
the meat. I agreed, and in a very few minutes 
the skin had been neatly taken off. The natives 
began a hearty meal on the raw leopard meat.’’ 


Questions and Problems ¥ 


1 What does the leopard look like? 

2 Of what other animals is he a cousin? 

3 Tell the story of the leopard and the sheep on the first 
night. 

Why did-they not chase him away? 

What do you think of the trap they set? 

Could you think of a better plan to capture the leopard? 

Tell the story of the second night. 

Why did the natives want to take off the skin? 


Write a letter to some friend telling him what you think 
to be the best story you have read in this book. . 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


PETER, THE PURPLE MARTIN 


“FT FOUND him fluttering in the ditch,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘ but I cannot find any broken bones, 

so I think you can take care-of him better than I 

can,’? and he handed me a little wounded bird. 

So I took Peter in. His name at first was not 
Peter. He was just a young Purple Martin, and 
a very sick and sore bird because he had flown 
against a wire. The first day he sat stupidly upon 
~ a perch which I made for him in the kitchen. He 
did not care for food and refused to drink. Peter 
was so alarmed at a cage that I dared not shut 
him up. 

It was later on when I began to respect him for - 
his courage that I named him Peter. The only 
thing which he feared was a cage. He trusted me 
and let me handle him as I pleased, but he would 
never let me clasp him about the wings with my 
fingers. Peter was so determined to enjoy his 
freedom that I went to great pains to let him 
have it. : 

After two days Peter began to get better. His 
eyes grew brighter and he began to peer about. I 


taught him to be fed by hand, but one lesson was 
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enough. He never forgot a lesson or a place, and 
I found him a very bright bird. 

Peter’s appetite proved to be a very good one 
when it came back to him. I have it in my note- 
book that the first good meal he enjoyed was 
ninety-four house flies. I never saw him have all 
the flies he wanted. On another day my record 
shows that he ate one hundred and fifty flies and 
about as many more that I did not count, besides 
a little raw meat. Indeed I found fly-catching 
such hard work that I was obliged to give him 
other food part of the time. I ground up fresh 
beef in a meat chopper, and from the first he ate it 
greedily, but it was too hearty for him. He could 
eat a teaspoonful at a time, but I fed it only 
when I could not get enough flies. 

Peter was ready to work for his dinner. He 
enjoyed fly-catching, and was always happy when 
I put my fly killer down in front of him and in- 
vited him to hop on its velvet rim so that I might 
carry him outside to catch flies on the screen door. 
Riding on the fly killer or perched upon my finger, 
he often went with me some distance down the 
street on a visit. He never offered to fly from his 
perch. When he saw my fly killer, Peter showed 
all the eagerness of a hunting dog who sees a gun, 
and fairly begged me to take him out of doors. 

The first thing I had to do was to be sure there 
were no cats about. They had learned all about 
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Peter and were on the lookout for him. If the 
coast was clear, I lowered his perch and Peter 
would hop down upon the floor of the porch. Then 
the little bird became all excitement. When a fly 
fell, he would run and pick it up, his wings set out 
like sails. For a short-legged bird he ran very 
well. His eyes were always upon the flies. So I 
had to keep mine on him because he dashed about 
so fast there was danger of stepping on him. 
Peter never flinched from the strokes of the fly 
killer, though I often brought it down close to him 
with a smart whack. He watched the fly, and 
when it fell he darted to pick it up. I have seen 
him try to catch his own flies, springing up a short 
distance to peck them off the wall. More than 
once I saw him mistake a nailhead for a fly and 
peck at that. 
Peter never tired of our game. But when I 
was tired and put down my fly killer, he hopped 
upon it, and we would go indoors. He must have 
known from my actions that the game was over. 
Peter was very inquisitive and tried some 
things for himself. If anything looked good to 
him, Peter was willing to taste it. One day on 
coming into the house, I found he had done a very 
foolish thing. He had tried to eat a whole hearth 
rug. It had long fringes, and Peter had begun to 
swallow one of the fringes. I found him fast to 
the rug with his head very close to the floor. The 
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only way to release him was to draw the yarn out 
of his crop. I pulled out about three inches of 
fringe. He did not enjoy the experience very 
much but was none the worse for it. 

The martins are part of the swallow family. 
The swallows are fine soldiers. Without beaks or 
claws made for the purpose, they are still as great 
fighters as any small birds we have. I have seen 
groups of purple martins having battle with a 
group of English sparrows. Sometimes the war 
went on for three or four days, with some killed 
on each side. 

Peter was the tamest bird I ever saw, and yet 
he was not affectionate. He did not seem to know 
_ what fear was, but he was very excitable. But 
while Peter was warlike, he was always gentle 
with me. He liked to be stroked and fondled if 
I did not clasp him around his body. Perched on 
my head or shoulder, he would ride all over the 
house. However, if any one said ‘‘fight,’’ Peter 
needed no second invitation. 

Peter and my little cocker spaniel, Judy, were 
strange foes. If Peter was brave, Judy was not. 
The only things she dared attack were butterflies. 
Judy had even found that some flies turn out to be 
bees. She did not like Peter and would bark at 
him furiously, but she dared not touch him. Often 
when I came in the house after dark, it was Judy’s 
barking that warned me not to step on Peter. I 
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usually found him not a foot from her nose while 
she pranced and yelped at him. 

When he got well enough to leave his perch, 
Peter wandered about by himself into the other 
parts of the house. I would sometimes find him 
perched on one of the rounds of a chair or backed. 
into a little tunnel under the sofa pillows on the 
couch. Perhaps the fact that martins always nest 
in holes made him feel at home among the pillows. 

One of my neighbors owned a coal-black coon 
cat. Coony was a great bird catcher and a fierce, 
sly beast. He would steal up to my kitchen door 
and gaze in at Peter as if he were wishing for a 
good meal. Often I found him there. Peter en- 
joyed going to the screen door and looking out. | 
He would cling to it and climb nearly to the top. 
One day I heard Peter scolding angrily in the 
kitchen and, going to him, found him clinging to 
one side of the screen door while Coony was on the © 
other, clawing and trying to get him. 

Was Peter afraid? Not Peter. He was enjoy- 
ing it. There was no sign of fear about him. His 
heart did not flutter except with rage. Crippled 
as he was, he was ready to stand up and fight any 
eat. I was glad he did not have the chance, for it 
would have been an unfair fight. 

In ten days Peter’s wing had improved very 
much. I gave him all the exercise I could. He 
could now fly from my hand to the roof of the 
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house, but it was hard to get him to come back. 
Once he gave me a sad fright by flying from the 
ridgepole down the other side of the house. I ex- 
pected to find him eaten by some lurking eat, but 
when I hurried around to him, there he was sitting 
safely in the grass waiting to be taken up. 

In late September the martins were all getting 
ready for their trip to the south. The nights were 
cool, and there were very few flies left. Peter 
would soon be ready to travel, too. Day by day I 
watched the flights of the martins whirling around 


the church spire and saw that more of them had ~ 


gone. Peter was now well and fat, and his wing 
was strong again. I thought he could now stand 
the long journey south. 

I could not keep him in the house all winter 
with no flies and no cage, so there was just one thing 
to do. One day I opened the door and let Peter 
fly away to his friends. ‘‘Good-by, Peter,’’ I said, 
and he went away with them to the southland.’ 


Questions and Problems 


1 If there are martins in your neighborhood, it would be 
well to build a martin house where their musie can 
be heard. 


What food does the martin eat that we are glad to be 
rid of? 
Which do more good, eats or birds? 


Make a list of birds that do not leave your neighbor- 
hood in winter. 


Tell any experience you have had with martins. 
*Retold from Fannie Hardy Eckstorm in ‘‘Bird Lore.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
HATCHING POLLYWOGS 


~T would be jolly fun to get some tadpole eggs 

and put them in a glass dish in our school 

room. We can watch them hatch while we talk 
about them. 

Here we are at the pond. We know that frogs 
and tree toads lay their eggs in much the same 
places and at the same time as the toad. But the 
toad lays its eggs in strings, while frogs lay their 
eges in bunches. So we can be sure we have the 
right kind. We find the toad eggs in tiny, long 
ropes nearly always tangled around the water 
plants or sticks at the bottom of the pond. The 
eggs are always found near the shore where the 
water is shallow. If they have been freshly laid 
in clear water, the egg ropes will look like glass 
tubes with a string of jet black beads in them. 
The eggs are about the size of a pin head. r 

We get an egg string that has perhaps fifty eggs 
in it and put it in a basin of clear water from the 
pond where the eggs were found. We take the 
basin of pond water with the eggs in it to school 
and put it in an east, south, or west window to get 


sunlight. 
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Tn a short time the eggs begin to hatch. If the 
weather is warm, they will hatch in from two to 
four days. In the cool days of April we may have 
to wait ten days. We must look at them two or 
three times a day to be sure that we see when it 
happens. We shall need a magnifying lens or a 
reading glass so as to be able to see these small 
things clearly. 

After a few days we can see that they are begin- 
ning to hatch and wriggle out of the jelly. Soon 
they are free to swim about in the water. We 
see them upon an old egg string or on the edge of 
the dish. What strange toad babies they are! 
We call baby frogs or baby toads tadpoles or 
pollywogs. They have no legs or feet as their — 
mother has, but each one has a tail, which she does 
not have. There is as much difference between a 
tadpole and its mother as there is between a cater- 
pillar and a butterfly. The toad tadpoles are 
black, but as they grow a little, they become 
grayish. 

Tadpoles will live in clear water for some time 
with almost nothing to eat except the food that 
they got from the eggs before they hatched. We 
know that is what baby chickens live upon for many 
hours. But after a time, the little tadpoles will 
die if they cannot find other food. They must 
grow a great deal before they can turn into toads. 
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We must give them plenty of food such as they 
would find for themselves in the pond. 

If we should look about the pond where we got the 
eggs, we would find on the stones many very tiny 
plants. These plants are the food of the tadpoles. 
Sometimes they feed on even larger plants. We 
must not try to raise too many tadpoles in our 
little basin. Half of them will starve because they 
cannot get enough food. If we have hatched more 
than we can feed in our basin, we must put them 
in other basins. It is a good plan to get fresh 
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water every day from the pond where the eggs 
were laid. In this way the tadpoles will always 
have plenty of food. 

We must watch closely to see what the tadpoles 
do, how they eat, and if they breathe. We shall 
expect them to change into toads in one or two 
months. For a while they stay under water all 
the time. They do not seem to know or care that 
there is a great world above the water. 

We notice after a while that they are coming 
up to the surface once and again. But they go 
down quickly as if they were anxious to get away. 
The older they grow the oftener they come up to 
the top of the water. Why is this? Perhaps 
you can guess. The tadpole is getting ready to 
breathe the air above the water, so as to learn to 
live on land. At first the pollywog gets air from 
the water as a fish does. We need a broad, shal- 
low pan for our pollywogs, so plenty of air can 
get into the water. A can with a narrow mouth 
will not do for them. 

Now when June comes we must watch the tad- 
poles very carefully, for wonderful things are 
about to happen. We see tiny front legs and hind 
legs growing on the little fellows. The head also 
begins to change like that of the mother toad, but 
it still has a long tail that the mother does not 
have. What do you suppose becomes of the tail? 

It took a great deal of food to grow that tail, 
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and nature does not. wish to waste it. The tail 
does not drop off but grows shorter every day. It 
is being carried into the tadpole for food to build 
up his new body. Soon the tail is entirely ab- 
sorbed. Is this not a good way to get rid of a tail? 
The tadpoles do not eat while they are making 
this change. So you can put them into a white 
dish where you can observe the tail as it shrinks 
day by day. 

After he gets his legs, the little fellow likes to 
put his nose out of water. Sometimes he crawls 
halfway out. When the tail has become so short 
that it is only a stub, the tadpole will crawl out 
of the water and stay for some time. He is no 
larger than the end of your finger, but he begins 
to look like a toad. 

Now the time has come for the pollywog to be- 
have like a real toad. He gets ready to leave the 
water for good. It is too bad, but he never can 
dive into the water any more. His swimming 
days are over. 

A part of the time the little fellow stays in the 
shade of the grass, or leaves, or in some moist 
place. While in the water he ate little plants. 
Now that he is grown and lives on the land, he eats 
no plant food at all. He will touch nothing un- 
less it is alive and moving about. It must creep 
or crawl or fly, and must be small enough for him 
to swallow whole. He will swallow a snail or an 
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insect or a worm at one gulp. The toad is not hard 
to please. He will eat any live thing he can get 


a —— oO 


hold of—whether a caterpillar, a fly, a spider, or _ 


a thousand-legged worm. He will gobble up even 
a hornet or a yellow jacket. But how does he 
eatch them? : 

The toad’s tongue is fastened to the front part 
of its mouth, not back in its throat like those of 
dogs, cats, and other animals. Its tongue is 
sticky, and quick as a flash it is thrown far out to 
eatch the insect. You will have to look sharp to 
see that flash of pink tongue. If it touches the 
insect, it holds it just as a fly is held on a piece of 
sticky fly paper. Quickly the tongue draws the 
fly in, and it is gone. 

By eating these insects, the toad is a help to 
the farmer, for it protects fruit, grains, and 
flowers. Thiers also bite and sting animals and 
make no end of trouble. So in many ways the 


toad is a friend and helper of man. Truly he is. 


a wonderful little fellow. 


Questions and Problems 
What are baby toads called? 
Where do you find them? 
What do toad eggs look like? 
How do tadpoles breathe? 
Hatch some tadpoles in your schoolroom. 
How does a tadpole change to a frog? 
The girls may write two other questions upon this story 


for the boys to answer, beginning each with how 
or why. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE TWIN BEARS* 


HESE twin babies were black. They were 
black as coal. Indeed, they were blacker 

than coal, for they glistened in their oily black- 
ness. ‘They were young baby bears, and so exactly 
alike that no one could tell one from the other. 
They had been found at the foot of a small cedar 
tree on the banks of the Sacramento River. The 
lad who first set eyes on them was very fond of 
hunting and came upon them in the woods. 

Here the little black fellows were—near a wild 
camp and close by the only trail that wound 
through the woods and up and down the moun- 
tains for hundreds of miles. A railroad has now 
taken the place of that winding old pack trail, and 
you can whisk through these wild and woody 
mountains on a parlor car and never stop. But 
if you like to hunt and fish, you will want to stop, 
for there are many deer, bear, and elk still found 
there. 

The baby bears were found asleep and. alone. 
How they came to be there and why their mother 
had left them so long, no one could tell. The lad 
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rushed forward at sight of them, caught them up in 
his arms, and got away with them. This one thing 
is certain: he might as well have taken up two 
rattlesnakes in his arms as those two baby bears 
if the mother bear had been within a mile of him. 
But the boy had not learned to be cautious, and 
besides he longed for something to play with. 

The little bears were neither frightened nor 
cross. They began to root around under his arms 
and against his breast. for something to eat. Pos- 
sibly their mother had been killed by hunters, for 
the youngsters were nearly starved. When he got 
them home how they did eat! 

The boy’s father and mother were dead, and he 
lived at a log hotel which was a stopping place 
for travelers who passed along. this wild trail. He 
could not work, for he had been wounded while 
trying to defend the ranch. So, since he was not 
able to make fires, wash dishes, and help about, the 
hotel owner, a cruel man named Reese, was al- 
ways abusing him and also hated the bears who 
ate so much. 

And yet the boy, wounded as he was, managed 
to shoot down a deer near the camp almost every 
day, and so kept the hotel in meat. Still it made 
Reese miserable to see the lad so happy with the 
bears. The boy took them into the woods and 
enjoyed training his bears to behave like folks. 
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He was so lonely that he was glad to get even a 
bear to love him and play with him. 

Before a month had passed the little black fel- 
lows began to walk on two legs, carry stick mus- 
kets, wear paper caps, and march up and down be- 
fore the log hotel like soldiers. 

The most amusing trick they learned was that 
of waiting on table. With little round caps and 
short, white aprons, the little black bears would 
stand behind the long bench on which the guests 
sat at the table and pretend to take orders. This 
they did in a most solemn manner. 

Of course, it must be confessed that they often 
dropped things if they were the least bit hot. But 
the plates and dishes were of tin or iron, and it did 
not matter much if a dish did happen to fall and 
rattle down on the earthen floor. 

Men came from far and near to see these cun- 
ning animals perform. Often visitors lingered 
about the ranch all day to watch them. 

The bears were even taught to fight a duel as 
the men of those days sometimes did. In the 
midst of the fight one was trained to throw down 
his gun, run away, and fall into a hole that had 
been dug by gold hunters. 

As winter came on, the two black bears were 
fat as pigs and fully half grown. They ate more 
- food each day, and the more they ate the more 

Reese hated them. 
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And now came a man from San Francisco who 
took a great interest in the big black twins. “He™ 
stayed at the tavern all night and till late the next 
day watching them perform. 

Finally, he said to the young soldier, ‘‘I will 
give you one hundred and fifty dollars for them.”’ 
The young owner could not refuse this offer, so 
the man muzzled the big pets and led them down 
the trail toward the city where they were to per- 
form in the streets. 

And what became of the big black twins? For 
several years they performed, contented and 
happy, sometimes in a garden and sometimes in 
secret. They never harmed any one, and everybody 
liked them. 


Questions and Problems 
Name the different kinds of bears. 
Tell about the tricks of these twins. 


Tell of the bears you have seen at the circus or the zoo. 
What do black bears eat? 


Who ean tell the best bear story? 


Ask your teacher to read to you, Warner’s ‘‘How | 
Killed a Bear.”’ 
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na CHAPTER XXXI 
THE THANKSGIVING BIRD 


EN FRANKLIN said the eagle should not 

have been chosen for our national bird. He 
thought it should have been the turkey, because 
the turkey is a native of our country while the 
- eagle is found in many lands. 

The turkey is a large and beautiful bird, too. 
There are wild turkeys still to be found in some 
states. They are wary, and it is hard to get near 
them unless you know turkey language. 

Some time ago, says a hunter, I went hunting 
for wild turkey in the woods of Mississippi. It 
was a clear, beautiful morning in March. I came 
after a while to a creek along which was a swamp 
about half a mile wide with fields on either side. 
Standing on the edge of the swamp, I heard in 
different directions three old turkeys gobbling. 
For a while I listened, trying to tell from the 
gobble which was the biggest turkey. 

After making up my mind about this, I ap- 
proached as near as I dared without being seen, 
hid myself, and began to call. Ina short time the 
other two birds quit gobbling, but the one I was 

after kept on. Suddenly I heard ‘‘put, put,” di- 
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rectly behind me. Turning my head, I saw within 
a few yards of me a fine gobbler. ‘‘Put,’’ he said; | 
and before I could take aim he was gone. 

The turkey in front of me heard the warning 
ery and refused to come a step nearer. He tried 
to make a wide detour around me and gain a 
wooded hill. 

In order to keep away from me and yet get to 
the woods, he had to go through a field where a 
farmer was plowing. The man was moving all the 
time and talking so loudly to his mules that he 
could be heard a mile away; but the gobbler 
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seemed not to fear the plowman, for he walked 
across the field in full view of him, and every time 
the man shouted at his mules the turkey gobbled, 
though he was trying his best to keep away from 
me. 

I could not see him on account of the dense 
bushes. So I rose and made a detour, keeping 
well in the woods. I finally caught sight of the 
gobbler as he went his way. At times he stopped, 
strutted and gobbled, and then went on. 

Since I could get: no nearer to him, I waited till 
he was about to mount a fence that stood across 
his path. I dropped behind a stump, lifted my 
rifle, and waited for him to fly upon the rails. 
Finally I heard the flop flop of his wings, and his 
fine form was seen on the top rail broadside to me. 
In a second the bead of my rifle covered the spot 
at the wing; and, as I fired, the bird tumbled dead 
on the ground. 

He was a grand old turkey. On examining him, 
I noticed he had been wounded in several places 
before. This I think was the reason he was so 
cautious. 

White men had never seen turkeys until they 
came across the ocean and discovered America. 
There were then great flocks of this wild fowl in the 
woods, and the hunters had great sport killing 
them for food. For a while the pioneers ate tur- 
key meat instead of bread, because the birds 
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were plentiful and wheat was scarce and hard to 
raise. Wild turkeys were tender and fat in the 
autumn, and the early settlers had plenty of the 
meat. 

We have tamed the turkey, but he is only about 


half tamed. He still prefers to spend his nights 


+ 


out of doors in the tree tops rather than under a 
roof. Turkeys like to wander far away in the 
fields and woods. Often they will remain away 
for days until the boys on the farm search for 
them and drive them home. 


Did you ever see the father turkey dance? The 


gobbler knows how to show off his beautiful feath- 
ers in this dance. He likes to strut to show the 


_ hens how beautiful he is. _He drags his wings on 
the ground and spreads out his tail in a very vain . 


manner. He likes to stand in a sunny place so the 
sun may shine on his beautiful plumage. But 
when it rains, he is a sad-looking creature. In 
spite of his vanity, we must admit that he is a 


brave fighter. The turkey’s wings are large and 


powerful, and he flies surprisingly well for ate 
a large bird. 


The mother bird always hides her nest. When 


she gets ready to lay, she slips away. Sometimes: 
_ she will go a great distance to the woods, and if | 
you try to follow, she is on the lookout for you and 


will not go near the‘nest. until you stop spying. 
It is very hard to find a turkey’s nest, for the 


Es 
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hen covers the eggs with leaves or grass before 
leaving them. This hides her precious eggs from 
beasts and birds—especially the crow, who is such 
a bold egg thief. Little turkeys need great care. 
If they get wet and cold, many of them die. 

We all enjoy the fine Thanksgiving bird, and 
many of us agree with Ben Franklin that the 
turkey should have been chosen, instead of the 
eagle, for our national bird. 


Questions and Problems 


“1 Do you think the turkey better than the eagle for our 

‘national bird? 

2 How did the turkey come to be known as our Thanks- 

- . giving bird? 

3 Tell any experiences: you have had with turkeys. 

4 Would you rather keep a turkey es or a chicken 
farm? Why? 

5 Why does the turkey hide her nest?- 

6 Give as many ways as you can in which the turkey 
differs from the goose. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


CUFFY, THE PET SQUIRREL 


UFFY was a little gray squirrel with a long, 
fluffy tail and very bright eyes. One day he 
looked in Nina’s window and saw her nut dish on 
the sideboard with a silver squirrel on its rim. 
Cuffy knew she liked squirrels. At any rate he 
knew he would like the nuts in the dish. 

When Nina saw him peering through the glass, 
she opened the window and offered him a walnut. 
At first he ran away, but soon he came back for 
the nut which she had laid outside on the window 
sill. 

After that he came every morning to her dining- 
room window to be fed. One morning he found 
the window open, so he put his head inside for the 
nut. Nothing happened, and he soon became 
brave enough to eat his breakfast on the window 
ledge every day. 

Finally, Nina tried to coax him into the room 
by putting nuts on a chair. Cuffy looked and 
looked at the walnuts, but would not venture in. 
That morning he went somewhere else for his 
breakfast. 

But the next day he thought better of it and 
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said to himself, ‘‘I will be a brave squirrel.’? So 
he came in part way very gingerly and ran back. 
Then he came in a little farther. 

Nina sat quietly at one side of the room. Cuffy 
got his courage up and came in a third time. Just 
as he was going to seize the nut, the telephone bell 
on the desk rang out sharply. Poor Cuffy! He 
thought the end of the world had come. He turned 
and shot through the window like a flash of gray 
lightning. 

Cuffy did not come back for three days. Nina 
put the nuts outside for him and waited. One 
morning he looked in at her as cheerfully as ever 
as if to say, ‘‘How foolish of me to be afraid!’’ 

Nina’s neighbor, Mrs. Smith, did not like Cuffy 
so well. He found a hole under the eaves and 
made a home in her attic. Here he kept Mrs. Cuffy 
and the little gray babies. They were a noisy lot, 
and when they went scampering across the attic 
floor the Smiths thought they made almost as 
much noise as so many boys. 

Mr. Cuffy brought home plenty of nuts, and the 
shells rattled about. The Cuffy family tipped over 
a box of Bobby Smith’s blocks, and it sounded as 
though they played ninepins with them all night. 
The next morning when Mr. Smith went to the 
attic to drive them out, they all hid in the walls of 
_ the house. When Grandma Smith came to visit, 

she had a frightful scare one night when the Cuffy 
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children ran down inside the wall at the head of 
her bed. 

One day when Mrs. Smith went to the base- 
ment, she found the cup custards she had left 
there to cool full of squirrel tracks. How the 
little rascals got In there no one knew. Mr. Smith 
watched and saw Mrs. Cuffy sneaking through a 
hole in the side of the wall. When he chased her 
she ran back, and he heard her climbing up in- 
side one of the walls of the house to the attic. 
Seizing a broom, he ran upstairs as fast as pos- 
sible. But Mrs. Cuffy got there first, and he saw 
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her tail flying out of the window as he reached the 
last stair. 

Mr. Smith nailed up the hole in the basement, 
but he could not keep the squirrels out of the attic. 
One cold winter day he looked up on the roof and 
saw the whole Cuffy family with their tails cocked 
over their backs. They were sitting up close to 


_the warm chimney, eating nuts from their funny 


little paws. 

Bobby and Billy Smith loved the squirrels and 
sometimes sat quietly on the attic stairs watching 
them. In the summer the squirrels were in the 
trees in the yard and were very friendly. The old- 
est Cuffy baby would eat from Bobby’s hand, but 
Billy always moved too quickly and frightened 
him. One day the little fellow crawled inside 
Bobby’s waist for corn. 

Nina enjoyed watching them, too. She found 
that Cuffy did not trust alone to her feeding him. 
In the fall she heard the nuts rattling down from 
the hickory tree in the yard and saw Cuffy bury- 
ing them for his winter food. She wondered how | 
he could remember all the hiding places, and how 
he found them when the snow was on the ground. 

One day she discovered that Cuffy was a thief. 


Mrs. Hatch, another neighbor, had a basket of 


butternuts drying on the cellar door. As Nina 
sat sewing by the window, Cuffy ran up the side 


_ of the house and peeped in at her. But he did not 
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—Oourtesy San Diego Natural History Museum 
GRAY SQuiRREL Burying Nuts 


stay. As soon as he knew she was not spying, away 
he whisked and was back with another nut which 
he buried in the yard. Then he ran up to peep in 
the window again at Nina. His little eyes snapped 
as he seemed to say, ‘‘You are not telling; I’ll get 
another,’’ and away he went. 

Nina saw him come with another butternut, and 
a third, and a fourth, always coming between- 
times to see if she was watching him. Then Nina 
telephoned Mrs. Hatch to save the rest of her 
‘nuts. ‘‘Oh, Cuffy, Cuffy,’’ said she, ‘‘why will 
you steal nuts when you can get all you want from 
the trees? And you are very selfish about them, 
too. Whenever I go out to gather a few nuts, you 
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always chatter and scold at me from the tree top.” 

One day when she shook the door mat, she 
found nuts which Cuffy had hidden under it. 

All summer the Cuffy squirrels had a home of 
leafy twigs in the top of the hickory tree, but they 
went back to the attic in the winter. Nina liked to 
see them leaping and chasing each other from 
bough to bough. They took the most daring leaps 
from the trees to the roof of the house. Cuffy’s 
jump was almost like flying. 

All the fall Nina watched Cuffy getting ready 
for winter. One morning she strung a long, linen 
thread through a chestnut and tied it to the win- 
dow sill. When Cuffy found the nut was fast, he 
pulled and pulled, chattering all the time. Nina 
was sure he said all the naughty words he knew in 
squirrel language, but he could not get the nut. 
At last he went away scolding in great anger. 


Questions and Problems 


How do squirrels prepare for winter? 

What can you say about the teeth of squirrels? Ex- 
amine them if you can. How are the front ones 
shaped? Why? 

3 Of what use is the squirrel’s long tail? 

4 Squirrels sometimes rob birds’ nests. What do you 
think should be done about it? 

Read what you ean find about the flying squirrel. 

6 Write two other questions about squirrels for your class- 

mates to answer. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


SOME STRANGE TRICKS OF THE MONKEY 


NE morning when I awoke and looked out of 

my window, I saw two bright eyes peering 

in at me. I rubbed my eyes and looked again. A 

funny little visitor was sitting on the fence just 

outside my window. It was not a squirrel, nor a 

bird, nor a kitten. You will be as surprised as I 

was when I tell you what was there. It was a 
little gray monkey. 

Now if I had been living in India or South 
America or Africa or even in Panama, I might 
have looked for a visit from a monkey; but I was 
visiting in a city in Southern California, and the 
last thing I expected to see running along a fence 
was a monkey. 

The little seamp looked so friendly that I hoped 
I might coax him inside, for I supposed he was 
somebody’s pet. So I slipped on my kimono and 


opened the window very gently. But he had no — 


intention of coming in. He ran up and down the 
fence among the rosebushes. Then he dodged into 
a henhouse in the yard beyond ours. 
Soon I heard some squawks from the hens. So 
I called Richard, a lad of ten, to see what he could 
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do about it. By the time Richard got to the win- 
dow, the monkey was back on the fence with a nice 
fresh egg for his breakfast. He broke the end 
very neatly and drank the contents of the egg. 
Then he gave us a comical sidelong look out of his 
bright little eyes and moved a little farther away. 
He was the quickest thing I ever saw. He swung > 
lightly up some vines and dodged in and out of the 
rosebushes like a sprite. 

‘‘T know where he came from,’’ said Richard. 
‘‘He belongs to the moving-picture studio. That 
is the only zoo in town. I will run down and see 
if they have lost a monkey. Meantime keep your 
eyes on him.’’ 

While Richard was gone I tried to coax the 
monkey with a banana, but he was too wise to 
come near. He looked at me as if to say: ‘‘Not 
much! I have had my breakfast and am out on 
a vacation. People like you keep me tied up, and 
you shall not get your hands on me.’’ 

Soon Richard came with two men from the 
studio. One of them had a large net. 

‘‘Sure, that’s Tom,”’ said he. ‘‘Now we are 
in for a merry chase. He has been out before. 

No, it will not do any good to coax him.”’ 

‘““You rascal!’’ At the words Tom looked up 
and saw his keepers. He gave a whine and leaped 
from the fence to the low roof of the bungalow. 
Away he scampered over the roofs of other houses 
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and up a huge pepper tree. Soon he was nearly at 
the top. Richard watched the ground below, while 
the men climbed the tree. But when they were 
halfway up, Tom swung himself down by the 
branches, leaped to another roof, and disap- 
peared. 

After a long search they found him hidden in 
a large bunch of geraniums. For an hour the 
merry chase went on. T’om outwitted the men at 


every turn. At last he made the mistake of run-. 


ning under a house that was built up off the 
ground. The men closed up all the openings but 
one and placed the net over that. 

on ow, T'om,’’ they called, ‘*you had better give 
up.’ But Tom retreated into the darkest cor- 
ner and refused to budge until a man had crawled 
under after him. Now the chase was over; Tom 
was caught in the net, and the poor little monkey 
was taken back to pose before the moving-picture 
camera. 

Perhaps you have seen him on the screen. He 
is dressed like a man and sits at a table. He un- 
folds a napkin and wipes his mouth, eats with a 
spoon or fork, and pours water into a glass. 

Some monkeys can be taught easily, and others 
not at all. One who trains monkeys looks for 
those that will pay attention. Any one who pays 
attention can be taught—whether boy, monkey, or 
dog. 
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Monkeys have been taught to count to five. A 
keeper once had a monkey trained so that he sel- 
dom made a mistake. 3 

‘Bring me two straws, Jack,’’ he would say. 
From the bottom of the cage Jack picked up two 
straws and offered them to him. 

‘‘Now three straws.’’ Again Jack offered two 
straws. 

**No, no, Jack,’’ said the keeper, very crossly. 
Jack picked up another straw and gave him the 
three. ‘‘Good boy, Jack; here isa banana.’® Jack 
was always rewarded when he gave the right num- 
ber and was scolded when he made a mistake. 

There are many stories told of mischievous 
monkeys. Once upon a time a certain monkey was 
tied every day to a stake in the grounds of a coun- © 
try place and fed. The crows of the neighborhood 
often robbed him of his food. But he finally got 
_ the best of the robbers in a very clever and cruel 
way. 

One day he lay on the ground quite still as if he 
were dead. The crows came near and pecked at 
his food, but the cunning little rascal did not 
move. Then the birds grew bolder until one of 
them came within reach. In an instant the mon- 
key make a quick grab and caught it. Holding 
the crow firmly, he pulled out its feathers, one by 
- one, until not a quill was left on its naked body. 
Z Then he let it go back to its companions, which 
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were screaming with rage and fear. The crows, 
at once, made a fierce attack on their naked 
brother and pecked it to death. When the mon- 
key saw what they were doing, he was greatly de- 
lighted, as much as to say, ‘‘Serves him right for 
eating my food.” 

A tale is told of another monkey that shows 
how they imitate people. An admiral and his 
wife had a pet monkey in their home. The ad- 
miral had a habit of reading the paper aloud to 
his wife. When reading something that made him 
angry, he would strike the paper in a cross man- 
ner. 

One morning the admiral’s wife, hearing a 
strange noise in the dining room, looked in to see 
what caused it. In the armchair sat Master Mon- 
key with the admiral’s smoking cap on his head 
and the admiral’s spectacles on his nose. In his 
hand was an open newspaper, which he shook and 
patted just as he had seen his master do, all the 
while jabbering away in a very funny manner to 
the cat that lay blinking on the hearth. The mon- 
key was imitating the tone and manner of the old 
sea captain so closely that his mistress gave a 
hearty laugh which broke up the performance. 

When we talk of the monkey, we have to do 
with a large family of animals. The American 
monkeys live in trees and have long tails, which 
they can use in such a way that they seem to have 
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five legs. They twist their tails firmly around the 
limb leaving their legs and arms free to help them 
in other ways. The Old World monkeys cannot 
do this. Some of them have no tails. 

The most intelligent of all the monkeys are the 
manlike apes, which are known as the gorilla, 
the orang, the chimpanzee, and the gibbon. The 
gorilla is larger and stronger than a man, and too 
wild and fierce to be tamed. The orang can be 
tamed easily and is very teachable. The gibbon 
and the chimpanzees are gentle and easily tamed. 
They learn to walk in the same way as a man and 
to do many other very human things. 

They can throw stones with very good aim and 
can use a stone as a hammer to break open oyster 
shells. They are always trying new tricks and 
imitating things they see. 

A traveler once saw a monkey that appeared to 
use his intelligence. He was fastened by a chain, 
and when a nut which he wanted lay too far from 
him, he tried to draw it to him with a stick. He 
failed, and then tried to reach it with his shawl. 
He took the shawl by the two corners, threw it 
back over his head, and flung it forward over the 
nut without letting go the corners. Then by pull- 
ing the shawl back, he drew in the nut. 

A large baboon was once kept on board a ship. 
On one voyage there was a lady passenger with a 
baby. The baboon had its eye on the baby and 
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wished to take it. The lady, not noticing the 
baboon’s fondness for the child, laid the baby down 
on a bench while she looked at something which 
the captain wished to show her. 

In a moment the big monkey had the child in its 
arms and was running for the ship’s mast. The 
mother screamed as she saw the monkey clasp the 
baby in one arm and with the other climb high to 
the masthead. When the sailors started to climb 
to it, the baboon ran to the head of the topmast. 
By this time the poor mother had fainted and was 
carried to the cabin. 

What to do, nobody knew. The captain called 
the sailors down, fearing that if they chased the 
brute, it might throw the babe into the sea. But 
when the monkey saw that they had given up pur- 
suit, he stopped and tried to quiet the screaming 


child, petting it and talking to it in a very kind, . 


motherly way. 

Not knowing what else to do, the captain or- 
dered everybody to go below deck. He thought 
perhaps the monkey would come down if the coast 
was clear. When the monkey saw that there was 
no one on the deck, he descended with his prize 
and laid the baby on the bench where he had 
found it. The child was soon in its mother’s arms, 


and the baboon found himself locked up for pun- 
ishment. — 
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Questions and Problems 


Do you think the monkey is wiser than the horse? Give 
reason for your opinion. 

A South American monkey in Balboa Park puts his long 
tail through the bars of his cage and wraps the tip 
around peanuts offered by children and draws the 
nuts in. How many hands has he? 

Why does not man need as many hands as a monkey? 

Tell other interesting stories showing the intelligence of 
monkeys. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE BLUEBIRD’S VICTORY 


HE bluebird carries the sky on his back and 

the springtime in his song. How we love 

to see him return in the spring when the winter 

snow is gone! Every now and then we have a cold 

and stormy April that brings death to these early 

comers, and the next year there are only a few to 
be seen. : 

Bluebirds are friendly neighbors and like to 
nest near our homes. They are not hard to please, 
but will accept any nest or box that you may offer 
them. These confiding birds will take shelter in 
a starch box, a flowerpot, or even an old tomato 
ean with a hole made in the end. They like a home 
in the apple orchard or on a fence post near farm 
buildings. 

Aside from the cheer of his sweet song and the 
brightness of his beautiful coat, the bluebird is a 
real little helper, for he destroys so many insects. 
He is very fond of beetles, grasshoppers, caterpil- 
lars, and spiders and other insects that harm the 
garden and field crops. 

We would hardly think that a little bluebird 
could help much, but one bird will eat several 
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dozen insects every day. At the rate of thirty a 
day one hundred bluebirds will eat half a million 
insects in a season. Our gardens and crops are 
really saved from destruction by these and other 
little friends. 

The bluebird has many enemies that rob his 
nest. Squirrels and cats are frequent robbers, 
and English sparrows often drive the bluebirds 
away and steal their nests. A good way to protect 
the bluebird box is to place it about eight feet 
from the ground or tie it firmly with two wires 
between the lower branches of a tree. If the box 
has no perch before the door, it will not attract 
the lazy sparrows. The box may be set on a tall 
post. But in that case the post should be wrapped 
with barbed wire to keep the squirrels and cats — 
from climbing it. 

When the parent birds have reared their fami- 
lies and the cold days of autumn come, the blue- 
birds travel to the sunny southland to spend the 
winter months. 

The house wren is another friendly bird that 
comes early in the spring. He also likes to nest 
in bird houses or holes in trees near buildings. 
He, too, destroys many insects. Wrens have a 
beautiful song, though they can scold in a very 
disagreeable manner. ‘These tiny, brown birds 
with saucy-looking tails make up in noise, per- 
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haps, what they lack in size. But with all their 
faults, we are very fond of them. 

Many people who arrange bird houses have seen 
battles between bluebirds and wrens for posses- 
sion of them. As the bluebird is so much larger, 
he generally comes off victor. This is a true story 
told by a lady in Tennessee who loved to watch the 
birds. 

*Early one spring we fastened a gourd on the 
post of the porch of our summer cottage to see if 
we could coax some birds to nest there. One day 
a tiny wren appeared with his busy little wife. 
Mrs. Wren saw the gourd at once and hopped in 
and out several times while he sat on the post and 
sang. Mrs. Wren seemed to like the house and 
she told Mr. Wren so, for in a short time both 
went to work to build a nest. 

We could not look in the gourd, but we knew by 
the way the birds worked that they were making a 
lovely nest. But the third morning, as we watched 
the builders, something came flying against Mr. 
Wren and knocked him right off his perch. To 
our surprise it was a dashing bright bluebird. He 
must have seemed a giant to the wren, for he was 
about twice as big. It was too bad, but Mr. Blue 
wanted the gourd for himself. 

All morning Mr. Blue watched the wrens, and 
every time they appeared with grass or other ma- 

*Retold from Mrs. M. M. Waring in ‘‘Bird Lore.’’ 
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terials he bumped against them and drove them 
away. Finally the blue pirate flew into the gourd - 
and tore up the work of the wrens. He pulled the 
nest to pieces and carried it out of the gourd. One 
stick was too long to come through the door, so he 
seized it in his bill and flew with such force that 
he fell out headlong, but the twig came out, too. 

Then Mr. Blue stood guard so the wrens could 
not return. The poor little wrens could not hold 
their own with this bully of a bluebird, so they 
went elsewhere to nest. 

When Mr. Blue was sure they were gone, he 
brought dainty, pale Mrs. Blue to see the gourd, 
and she seemed greatly pleased. So they sang 
several happy songs together and then commenced 
to build in it. Mrs. Blue laid three dainty eggs, » 
one each day, and began to sit on them while Mr. 
Blue brought her bugs to eat. All was very quiet 
until the babies were hatched. Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Blue worked overtime. Mr. Blue brought a bug 
and fed the gaping mouth of one baby, while Mrs. 
Blue came with a caterpillar for the second 
hungry mouth. Whenever we dug in the garden, 
they flew almost to our feet to pick up the grubs. 

One afternoon about five o’clock when the 
feathers of the baby birds had begun to turn blue 
and they were so large they were crowded in the 
nest, the parents did not bring the usual meal. In- 
stead they both sat and called to the little ones 
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from a near-by tree. At the call, the little birds 
stuck their heads out the gourd—first one, then 
two, then three. 

‘‘Come on,’’ coaxed the father bird. ‘‘ You are 
big enough to fly. Just flap your little wings and 
come on,’’ chirped Mrs. Blue. 

After a half-hour of coaxing, the little Blues 
came out with a great fluttering. One sailed away 
over the fields, and Father Blue hastened after 
him much worried. Mother Blue led the other 
two from tree to tree. They hopped about the 
yard all day and perched on the fence and the 
hedge. We watched for them the next day, but 
they did not come back to the nest. 

The gourd was vacant about two weeks when 
the wrens again appeared. They chattered with 
joy when they saw the bluebirds were gone. They 
did not use the bluebird’s nest, but made another 
of their own. Almost before it was finished Mr. 


- Blue came back. He sat on a tree near by just as 


he had done before, and annoyed the little wrens 
until he forced them again to give up the gourd. 
We thought it was the wren’s turn to use the 
gourd and were disappointed that our beautiful 
blue friend was such a bully as to drive away the 
smaller birds. So when we heard the wrens giv- 
ing their shrill cry of alarm we rushed out, clap- 
ping our hands to ‘‘shoo’’ the tyrant away. Mr. 


- 


Blue was standing boldly in the door of the gourd 
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as if he were saying: ‘‘This is my house and I ex- 
pect to rear my second brood here. I will not give 
it up for any wren.”’ 

However, he seemed to know that we liked the 
wrens best, for he flew away when we appeared 
while the poor wrens hopped about us. They knew 
we were taking their part. 

But it was no use. The next day Mr. Blue flew 
into the gourd when we were away and tore up 
the nest. The wrens never came back. At first we 
were very angry and wanted to stop up the door of 
the gourd and drive Mr. Blue away. Then we 
thought better of it, for certainly the bluebird was 
doing what he thought was best for his little 
family. 


Questions and Problems 


1 What food does the bluebird eat? 
Make a problem in arithmetic from the insects that 
bluebirds eat. 

3 Tell about boxes for the nests of this bird. 

4 Have you fried to encourage bluebirds to nest near your 
home? How? ; 

5 Why is the mother bluebird duller in color than the 
father bird? Could it be for the purpose of protect- 
ing the nest during the hatching time? 
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Boma, 163, 178 
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Burrowing owl, 18 
Caribou, 134-138 

Carrier pigeon, 59-66 

Cher Ami, 60-64 

Cocker Spaniel, 180-185 
Common toad, 7-11 
Coolies, 160-165 

Cougar, 119-126 

Eagle, 67-71 

Elephants, 80, 81, 85-87 
Eskimo, 131, 132, 149 
Flying fisherman (kingfisher),° 1-6 
Franklin, Ben, 198, 202 
Frogs, 186 


’ Giraffe, 97-101 


Glacier, 137 

Grizzly bear, 88-96, 135 
Gull, 34-41 

Harpooner, 151-153 
Hawk, 42-51 

Herring gull, 34, 35 
Hippopotamus, 82-84 
Homing pigeons, 59-66 
Horse, hunting, 102-108 
Howdah, 139-141 
Irving, Washington, 102-108 
Jackdaw, 75, 76 

Kayak, 149 

Kingfisher, 1-6 

Leopard, 176-179 


Lion, 81, 82 


Mahout, 140 

Man-eater, 160-165 

Martin, 180-185 

Monkey, 209-216 

Mountain lion, 119-126 

Mountain sheep, 135 

Nanook, 129, 130 

Old Abe, 67-71 

Osprey, 68, 69 

Ostrich, 27-33 

Owl, 12-19 

Parrot, 52-58 

Patterson, Colonel, 160-165 

Pelican, 38 

Pigeon, carrier, 59-66 

Polar bear, 127-133 

Pollywogs, 186-191 

Purple martin, 180-185 

Railroads (in Africa), 160-165 

Rajah, 139-147 

Red-tailed hawk, 42-51 

Rhinoceros, 114-118 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 88-96, 119- 
126 

Salt Lake, 39 

Sereech owl, 12-19 

Sea gull, 34-41 

Sperm whale, 155-159 

Squirrel, 203-208 

Swans, 75-78 

Thanksgiving bird (turkey), 198- 
202 

Thaxter, Celia, 7 

Tiger hunting, 139-147 

Timber wolf, 72, 73 

Toad, common, 7-11, 186-191 

Trout, 76-78 

Turkey, 198-202 

Umiak, 149 

Walrus, hunting, 109-113 

Whale, 148-154, 155-159 

Wild-animal farm, 79-84 

Wild horse, 102-108 

Wolf, 72, 73 

Wren, 217-223 
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